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Preface 




arly childhood advocacy is about making changes — changes 



M*-J to improve the lives of young children and their families, 
and the status of those who work so hard to teach and csre for 
them. It is about convictions and compassion, empowerment and 
energy, courage and consensus. 

Advocacy enables you to build upon the kind of knowleoge and 
commitment that you as an early childhood professional have al- 
ways demonstrated in your daily work with young children and 
families. This book is a call to action. It focuses on the whys and 
hows of advocacy, providing strategies to help you select issues, 
build support, and join with others. 

Many early childhood educators are already deeply involved in 
advocacy. Some of their stories appear in this book as a testament 
to their efforts. Hundreds more are taking place every day: People 
are speaking up about developmental^ appropriate curriculum, 
conducting Hilary surveys, writing position papers, planning public 
events, talking with reporters, writing letters about legislation, dis- 
tributing postcards or brochures, stuffing envelopes, sharing, caring 
. . . and making a difference. 

A book cannot turn you into an advocate. You must feel it, live 7 
it, and learn from your experiences as you engage in a continuous 
effort to reach new parents, new administrators, new employers, 
and new legislators. 

We do hope that this book can demystify advocacy and help 
guide you along your first steps as you begin to sec yourself as an 
advocate. If you are aheady involved in advocacy, wc hope you can 
use this book as you encourage others to join you. 

It is time for us to speak out on what wc know and believe. 
Together we can move forward on the critical issues facing young 
children, families, and the early childhood profession. 
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Chapter 1 

What Is 
Advocacy? 

The entire ocean 
is affected 
by a pebble. 

Blaise Pascal 



Why early childhood advocates are needed 

The political process, in both the public and private 
sectors directly impacts the lives of children. Children, 
however, lack access to the political process If their needs were 
being met, this would be a small matter, but the fact is that in the 
United States children's needs are going unmet in many ways. 

The number of young children from low-income families is ris- 
ing, and these children are often placed at developmental risk. 
There is an increasing number of children from all socioeconomic 
levels who need safe and growth-promoting child care environ- 
ments. At the same time, it is becoming more difficult to attract 
and retain qualified caregivers. 

Children, therefore, are dependent upon adults (who do have 
political access) to speak for them, to make their needs visible, and 
to take part in the political process. Children need us to vote, to 
lobby, to inform, and to speak out on their behalf. As early child- 
hood educators, in partnership with parents and other concerned 
adults, we have the power to create change. If we do not assume 
this responsibility, other groups competing for the same resources 
will be heard instead, and children's needs will remain unmet. 

Adults who assume this responsibility enter the arena of early 
childhood advocacy. Early childhood advocacy, fundamentally, 
means standing up for children and their needs. "It is an attitude, 



a pr cess you go through, and all the steps along the way that bring 
about changes to help children grow and develop fully" (Beck, 
1979, p. 12). 

We are teachers, program directors, teacher educators, and re- 
lated professionals. We experience either directly or indirectly the 
personal stories behind the statistics. Our professional knowledge 
enables us to express the relationship between children's experi- 
ences and their growth and development. Our relationships with 
parents create the opportunity to release parents' power on behalf 
of their own as well as other children (Goffin, 1988), and our con- 
nections with the community place us in a unique position to in- 
form others about the needs of children and families. 

Consequently, advocacy on behalf of children needs to become 
a part of our professional — and even ethical — responsibilities. Early 
childhood educators can serve as models of advocacy for those still 
unaware that the interests of children and society are mutually 
supportive. Advocacy is a critical vehicle for actualizing our com- 
mitment to children. Our caring cannot be restricted to our class- 
rooms or offices if we truly want to improve the lives of children. 

How we can contribute to the 
decision-making process 

A tirsi step in becoming an early childhood advocate is to un- 
derstand the importance of advocacy, to grasp how public and pri- 
vate policies affect children's lives, and to accept that children 
need a strong voice to ensure that their environments are con- 
ducive to development. The advocate's basic question is: "What 
can I do to ensure adequate attention to children's needs by poli- 
cymakers, elected officials, administrators, schools, businesses, and 
other groups?" Answering this question, however, requires advo- 
cates to take a second step — a commitment to action. 

Advocacy efforts try to improve the circumstances of children's 
lives so they get what they need to grow to their full poten:ial. 
Early childhood educators are especially well informed on this issue 
from both theory and practice. Early childhood advocates commit 
themselves to sharing this knowledge with others. They act on 
what they know: They move beyond good intentions and take ac- 
tion. Advocates overcome the fear of becoming involved and move 
beyond assumptions that imply children's problems are not a col- 
lective responsibility. They take the critical, transforming step be- 
tween concern and action. 
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Wc are our governments. 'That we grant every citizen the op- 
portunity to participate in the political process is a powerful state- 
ment about the worth and dignity of each citizen from the highest 
to the lowest" (Kclman, 1987, p. 23). The choices our govern- 
ments (and private businesses and organizations) make reflect our 
social values. We exercise our rights as citizens and our responsibil- 
ities as early childhood professionals when we contribute to the 
public debate. As early childhood educators, we expand our com- 
mitment to children, families, and our profession when we act on 
our beliefs and share our knowledge with others. Early childhood 
educators can uniquely contribute to advocacy in six ways. 

Contribution #1: Sharing our knowledge 

Our beliefs and knowledge are grounded in a specialized body 
of knowledge about child development, the practice of early child- 
hood education, and relationships with parents. Therefore, we can 
make important contributions to policy debates about the develop- 
mental needs of children and the characteristics of safe and nur- 
turing early childhood environments. This is our professional 
knowledge base. We need to assume responsibility for sharing 
these understandings with parents, policymakers, and other deci- 
sion makers. We can help decision makers focus on the role of pol- 
icy in enhancing children's development. In these ways, our ad- 
vocacy efforts can become a catalyst for change. 

Contribution #2: Sharing our 
professional experiences 

We work with children and their families daily. We experience 
firsthand the impact of changing circumstances — such as un- 
employment, lack of child care, inappropriate curricula, and con- 
flicts between work and family — before decision makers are in- 
formed that these issues are "new trends." When children and 
families in our programs receive services from public and private 
agencies, we are firsthand observers and monitors of whether chil- 
dren's needs are being met. As a result, we have the opportunity — 
and a professional responsibility — to share the personal stories that 
give meaning to group statistics. Without divulging confidential in- 
formation, we can describe how policies affect children and families. 

Personal experiences help us become more persuasive. Accord- 
ing to Kelman (1987), the power of persuasion is the most under- 
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rated political resource. Stories, rather than statistics, often stimu- 
late public policymaking. "Human interest anecdotes and concrete 
examples of how programs really work (or don't work) ... are 
among the most influential starting points for public policy" (Phil- 
lips, in press). We live these stories in our day-to-day work with 
children and families. 

Contribution #3: Redefining the 
"bottom line" for children 

The debate about programs for young children is enmeshed in 
other policy issues such as welfare, job training, and teenage preg- 
nancy. Funding for children's programs is often seen as an invest- 
ment directed toward children's i'uture productivity. Strategically, 
joining children's issues with broader political issues and social con- 
cerns is an effective political technique. These strategies can 
expand our base of support and help frame children's issues in 
ways consistent with many of society's accepted values. 

Our unique perspectives on children, however, also enable us 
to speak out for children* inherent "worth." We know that child- 
hood is a meaningful time for development in its own right. If 
policies ftr children and families are made solely on the basis of 
"return on vestment," children will suffer when investors seek a 
higher return or decide to pull out of the "market." Early child- 
hood educators must remember that these investment strategies are 
means to achieve a desired end. They must not become so effective 
that they undermine the "bottom line" of early childhood advocacy — 
encouraging policies that promote children's development. 

Contribution #4: Standing up for our 
profession 

We are living the growing pains of an emerging profession. We 
know how important our jobs are to children and their families. 
Therefore, we must simultaneously speak out on behalf of care- 
giving and early childhood education as a profession and for the 
special expertise needed to be a professional. 

Many people are unaware that early childhood education has a 
distinctive, professional knowledge base that helps inform our prac- 
tice. We know that the quality of early childhood programs de- 
pends upon the training and compensation of the staff providing 
the care and education. Early educators live the impact of low 
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wa»es, high staff turnover, burnout, and inadequately trained staff 
and administrators. We are obligated to shaie these stories, too. 

Advocacy efforts on behalf of our profession are most effective 
when we emphasize the benefits of our work for children and fam- 
ilies. We must begin to exercise our power to speak out on issues 
that affect our profession. 

Contribution #5: Activating parental power 

Our daily interactions with parents provide innumerable oppor- 
tunities for parents and early childhood educators to recognize their 
common concerns and goals for children's well being. We have a 
unique opportunity to help parents recognize their power as chil- 
dren's primary advocates — for both their own and other's children. 

Parents can be especially effective advocates because their 
vested interest is in their children. Parents represent a critical con- 
sumer voice. By activating parental power, we can dramatically 
expand the constituency speaking out for children. 



Contribution #6: Expanding the 
constituency for children 

Early childhood educators have important linkages with public 
school administrators and teachers, health care providers, religious 
organizations, and many other professional and volunteer groups. 
These interactions provide natural opportunities to inform others 
about the developmental needs of children, appropriate teaching 
practices, and the supports families need to strengthen themselves. 
We can act as catalysts to help others understand children's needs 
as our collective responsibility and our shared future. 



Targets for advocacy 

Early childhood educators can become involved in three areas 
of advocacy: 

• public policy advocacy 

• private sector advocacy 

• personal advocacy 

Each area requires specialized knowledge and skills and a com- 
mitment to positive change. 




Public policy advocacy 

Public policy advocates attempt to challenge and reform public 
systems that affect children and families to change the broad de- 
velopmental context for children's growth. This area of advocacy is 
directed toward the legislative, administrative, and budgetary proc- 
esses. Public policy advocates try to change policies, practices, 
laws, and budgetary restraints to make them more responsive to 
children's needs. 

Public policy advocacy involves all three levels of government — 
local, state, and federal — and can take the form of case, administra- 
tive, legislative, or class advocacy. Although all four types share the 
common focus of trying to change public systems for children, they 
vary in the target of their efforts. 

Case advocacy involves efforts to secure appropriate services 
from a public agency for a particular child. Because of its focus on 
a single child, case advocacy, although very important by itself, 
may have limited potential for changing policies and services that 
affect a larger number of children (Bing & Richart, 1987). 

Administrative advocacy is directed toward regulations and guide- 
lines, program implementation, and the staff of governmental 
agencies. Effective administrative advocacy demands in-depth 
knowledge of how an ^ ?ncy operates and access to people who 
can help resolve particular issues. 

Legislative advocacy involves efforts to assure that our laws pro- 
tect and serve the best interests of children. Advocates in this 
arena identify needed legislation, evaluate proposed or 
existing legislation, and develop support or opposition to proposed 
legislative changes. 

Class advocacy focuses on the needs of a large group (a class) of 
children and frequently involves the courts as agents of change on 
behalf of children. Advocates use litigation when they think chil- 
dren's constitutional rights have been denied. The successful liti- 
gation on behalf of handicapped children that forced Congress to 
pass what is commonly known as the mainstreaming law is an ex- 
ample of class action litigation. The Supreme Court extended the 
concept of civil rights to handicapped children, resulting in exten- 
sive new federal legislation and dramatic changes in the public 
school system. 
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Private sector advocacy 



Private organizations, businesses, and institutions also set 
policies that affect children's growth possibilities. The content of 
commercial learning materials, for example, influences both teacher 
education programs and practices in early childhood classrooms. 
The world of work, unother example, has important consequences 
for the quality of family life and parents' ability to respond effec- 
tively to the demands of childrearing. 

Private sector policymaking, like public policy, involves col- 
lective decision making. Therefore, its policy process is also politi- 
cal. It lends itself to the same areas of advocacy described under 
public policy advocacy. Private-sector advocacy targets changing 
private (versus public) policies and oractices. Therefore, the scope 
of its impact is usually limited to tne group V constituency. Other- 
wise, private-sector advocacy parallels public policy advocacy and 
its strategics. 



Personal advocacy 

There are many other opportunities for early childhood educa- 
tors to speak out on issues that affect young children, families, and 
the profession. Although sometimes these actions can lead to 
changes in public and private policies, they are more personal ef- 
forts, such as supporting children and families in need, raising 
awareness about early childhood issues with neighbors and friends, 
or speaking up about a school practice t! at needs improvement 
(Goffin, 1987, 1988). 

Personal advocacy takes advantage of the opportunities we have 
to use our expertise on behalf of children and families. For exam- 
ple, a child care director spoke to architects and a church commit- 
tee about the importance of low windows in children's classrooms — 
despite her uncomfortable feelings of "exceeding her proper 
limits." This director overcame her discomfort and anxiety and 
spoke out for more light and an aesthetically pleasing environment 
for children. Her personal advocacy efforts resulted in differently 
designed, more appropriate classrooms for children. 

In another community, when four people (a family day care 
provider, a minister, a school board member, and a center director 
who needed space for after-school care) recognized the need for 
schoct-age child care, they organized themselves and presented 
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their needs to a local parish. The parish agreed to supply office 
space, phone, and office services. Within a year, their program was 
serving over 60 school-age children in twelve family day care 
homes (Freeman, 1986). 

***** 

All three areas of advocacy differ from direct services to chil- 
dren and families. In our public policy, private-sector, and personal 
advocacy efforts, we go beyond the educational responsibilities of 
our jobs; we reach beyond teaching and caring for children and 
their parents. As early childhood advocates, we speak up and reach 
out and try to change the circumstances of children's lives. Ad- 
vocacy is a necessary component of an expanded vision of the early 
childhood educator's role. 

Understanding how public policies 
make a difference 

Public policies help define, in significant ways, the context in 
which large numbers of children and their families live. Although 
poU.es made in Washington, in state capitals, and in city halls may 
seem far removed from our daily lives, the problems policymakers 
confront are th^ problems we are living. The solutions they con- 
template become the programs and practices we implement. 

Public policies represent agreements by our governments 
that they will perform in certain expected ways (Morgan, 1983). 
Public policies for children and families, therefore, are decisions 
that influence our lives and our work with young children. We can 
help others to understand the circumstances of childhood and fam- 
ily life and present solutions to policymakers that will enable fam- 
ilies and early childhood educators to take better care of children. 

Public policy advocates need to be knowledgeable about how 
public policy is made and the circumstances that influence policy 
decisions. Public policies are created because policymakers (legis- 
lators, public administrators) arc convinced that a problem exists 
and that the government has responsibility to help resolve it. 

A key to developing a commitment to advocacy is under- 
standing the pervasive influence of public policies — or their 
absence— on children and their families. A caring advocate once 
remarked, "The push for advocacy comes from personal com- 
mitment to children, not an interest in politics or policy." An in- 
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terest in politics or policy, however, is an expansion of our com- 
mitment to children and can significantly improve the circum- 
stances of their lives. 

The term policy sounds legal and abstract, far removed from our 
daily lives. But, in actuality, policies are plans of action. They are 
decisions about goals and objectives, details on how to make the 
desired changes, and analyses of what resources are available or 
needed to achieve success. 

Public policies are the result of a broad-based consensus 
about problems and solutions* Numerous variables contribute to 
the ease or difficulty of achieving consensus: public opinion, politi- 
cal climate, participants* political skills, the personalities and vested 
interests of key policymakers, budget parameters, structure of ex- 
isting policies, and many other factors (Hayes, 1982). The process 
of policymaking— of creating consensus — is therefore often intense, 
tumultuous, and challenging (Hayes, 1982; Kelman, 1987; Phillips, 
in press). 

We contribute to the policy process by trying to improve condi- 
tions for children, but we do not all agree on what conditions need 
to be changed or what policies will result in improvements. This 
makes the process of advocacy a problem-solving venture (Knitzer, 
1976). We need to assess opinions and information about an issue 
and then plan strategies to create consensus about a problem's im- 
portance and to promote support for appropriate solutions. 

Differences in opinion mean that advocacy often involves con- 
flict, confrontation, and negotiation, especially when there is com- 
petition for attention to different ideas. A major component of ad- 
vocacy is developing strategies to persuade policymakers and others 
of your position on an issue. 

Public policies are more than just decisions in favor of par- 
ticular children's programs and services (Goffm, 1988; Kagan, 
1988). As plans of action to promote children's growth, they also 
describe the kinds of relationships cur society believes should exist 
among families, various levels of government, and the needs of 
children (see Five Steps in the Policy Process, p. 10-11). 

Public policies help describe the social, economic, and politi- 
cal circumstances that create a range of choices parents, early 
childhood educators, and others can make for children. Public 
policies, in other words, are part of the environment that influence 
children's development (Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Bronfenbrenner & 
Weiss, 1983). Our advocacy efforts involve professional judgments 
about what these environments should include. 
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Five Steps in the Policy Process 

Most of these five phases of the public policy process take 
place within the executive and legislative branches. The sequence 
and timing of each step depend in large part on the context of the 
situation. Policymaking is a dynamic process, so advocates may be 
involved in several of the steps at the same time as they work on 
solving a particular problem. 

1. Identifying a problem that requires 
government action 

Governments are more willing to become involved in a social 
problem when there is widespread agreement among many groups 
that a problem exists (Anderson, Brady, Bullock, & Stewart, 1984; 
Kelman, 1987). Advocates attempt to make children's problems 
public concerns. They help others see a problem's significance. 

2. Convincing the government to accept responsibility 
for helping to solve the problem 

Political leaders are more receptive to solving problems that 
they perceive as important (power and number of groups affected, 
public opinion), that capture their interest, and that they perceive 
as crises (Anderson et al., 1984; Kelman, 1987). Advocates can 
help create a concerned constituency and organize coalitions on 
behalf of children's issues to promote these perceptions. 

3. Developing and adopting acceptable 
solutions to the problem 

In our democracy, shared authority to make decisions adds to 
the complexity, as well as the frustrations, of policymaking, but it 
also increases the number of access points advocates have within 
the policy process (Kelman, 1987). 

There can be various perspectives, reflecting different values, 
on how to solve a problem. Policymakers must find solutions to 
the problem that will be acceptable to all those participating in 
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the process. This phase, therefore, usually involves considerable 
discussion and debate (Hayes, 1982; Kelman, 1987; Phillips, in 
press). Furthermore, this debate must produce solutions that can 
actually be put into practice (Anderson et al., 1984; Kelman, 
1987). Advocates are needed to help inform the debate by con- 
tributing their professional knowledge, sharing their experiences 
with the issue, and helping to build community consensus. 

4. Monitoring the government's solution 
to the problem 

Once a new policy has been approved, advocates may feel 
their work is complete. But without implementation, policies have 
no effect. The way in which a policy is implemented determines 
how government is actually experienced by children and families. 
Advocates should monitor new programs and regulations to ensure 
that policies are transformed into practice and that they are im- 
plemented as intended. 

5. Evaluating the program 

The connection between prooosed solutions to a problem and 
real-world outcome can n.^ver be predicted with absolute certainty 
(Anderson eta5., 1984; Phillips, in press). This understanding 
helps us accept less-than-porfect solutions. 

Early cnildhood advocates are often directly involved in im- 
plementing policies for children and families. We can personally 
describe their impact to policymakers. Because policies reflect 
preferred values, evaluation of the programs should consider not 
only observable results but also the outcomes desired for children 
and families and the role governments should play to achieve 
them (Haskins, 1980; Kamerman & Kahn, 1978; Kelman, 1987). 

Based on Anderson, Brady, Bullock, & Stewart, 1984, and Kelman, 
1987. 
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Traditionally, in the United States, responses to children's 
needs have reflected the opinion that parents have sole respon- 
sibility for rearing their children* Individuals and their families are 
viewed as self-sufficient and in control of their circumstances. 
These assumptions argue for a minimal government role in in- 
fluencing the lives of children. As a result, government services 
have tended to be crisis-oriented and available only for specific, 
narrowly defined problems. 

Proponents of more recent conceptualizations of children's 
issues argue that children's needs can best be met within and by 
their families but that society needs to assume more respon- 
sibility. Society needs to support parents in fulfilling their child- 
rearing responsibilities by providing, for example, safe and growth- 
enhancing early childhood programs. Within this framework, there 
are circumstances associated with children's growth that govern- 
ment problem solving can help improve. Children's well-being is 
considered a legitimate objective foi government activity. 

These diffenng beliefs about the appropriate relationship be- 
tween government and families strongly influence the political con- 
text of policymaking. They affect what policymakers consider to be 
problems for government and which solutions they investigate. Yet, 
this is a time of dramatic social change characterized by an increas- 
ing number of employed mothers, single-parent families, impover- 
ished children, and concern that the near future will have fewer 
workers with fewer skills. These demographic changes are driving 
early childhood education and forcing policymakers to reexamine 
the relationship between families and governments and the ways 
early childhood programs can support families and children. 

Furthermore, the quality of early childhood programs is de- 
pendent upon the caliber of those who care for children. The 
status of early childhood educators is a leading indicator of society's 
esteem for children and has a significant impact on children's care 
and education. These links help explain why advocacy for children 
and their families is inseparable from advocacy on behalf of our 
profession. Promoting children's growth requires policies and prac- 
tices that also provide opportunities, status, and resources for those 
caring for children (Bronfenbrenner & Weiss, 1983; Modigliani, 
1986; Whitebook, 1986). 

Demographic changes are also creating widespread support for 
early childhood programs by parents and labor, business, and di- 
verse community groups. Early childhood educators need to take 
advantage of this interest and concern to advocate on behalf of 
children and families. 



Developing your advocacy style 



There is no one way— or even a best way — to turn your com- 
mitment into action. There are many levels and types of advocacy 
efforts, involving various quantities of resources, such as skills, in- 
terest, and time. With experience and changing personal circum- 
stances, advocates can experiment with involvement in different 
kinds of advocacy. In this way, you can learn which kinds of ad- 
vocacy are most safisfying and sustain your commitment. 

Finding your focus 

As early childhood advocates, we each have our own interests 
and expertise. Each of us will choose to actualize our commitment 
in different ways (see Figure 1.1). 

Early childhood advocates are needed to respond to individual 
children's needs, build and enlarge the number of people willing to 
support children's issues (constituency building), help create new 
policies, monitor program implementation, and train new advo- 
cates. We can write letters, make phone calls, nurture grassroots 
efforts, or network with others. 

Your choices will also depend on factors such as your resources 
(time, in-kind support, ability to travel, access to information and 
external funding) and your family and job demands With the in- 
credible variety of ways to advocate, everyone should be able to 
find a way to express her or his commitment. 

Of course, you may refocus your advocacy efforts many times 
as the personal and professional circumstances of your life change 
and as your confidence, skills, and interests evolve. The important 
point to remember is that all these varieties of advocacy are needed 
to improve the lives of children and families. 

Advocacy skills 

Advocacy involves knowing facts, effecting changes, and build- 
ing consensus. Because of these characteristics, effective advocates 
need expertise in the following three areas. 

Content knowledge. Advocates must be knowledgeable about 
their discipline, for example, after-school care, kindergarten educa- 
tion, or health and safety standards. We must also be capable of 
sharing this knowledge with others in clear, accurate, and under- 
standable ways, through either writing or speaking. Content 
knowledge is critical to persuading others about children's needs 
(see Advocates in Action, p. 16). 
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Figure 1.1 

Actions Early Childhood Advocates Can Take 

You can choose from many courses of action once you make a 
commitment to become an advocate for children, their families, 
and your profession. Here are a few of the choices: 

• Share ideas for appropriate practice with other teachers and par- 
ents (instead of just observing disapprovingly). 

• Explain to administrators why dittos are inappropriate learning 
tools for young children (rather than using them and feeling re- 
sentful that ou have to practice your profession in ways incon- 
sistent with its knowledge base). 

• Explain to parents why children learn best through play (instead 
of bemoaning that parents are pushing their children or giving in 
and teaching with inappropriate methods and materials). 

• Write a letter to the editor of a newspaper or magazine to re- 
spond to an article or letter (instead of just complaining about 
how other people don't understand the needs of children, their 
families, or their caregivers). 

• Write to your state or federal legislators about a pending issue 
and share your experiences as a way to point out needs (rather 
than just assuming someone else will write). 

• Meet someone new who is interested in early childhood educa- 
tion and ask her or him to join a professional group such as 
NAEYG, NBGDI, SAGUS, or AGEI (instead of just wondering 
why the person isn't involved). 
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Ask a friend to go with you to a legislator's town meeting (in- 
stead of staying home because you don't want to go alone). 
Volunteer to represent your professional group in a coalition to 
speak out on the educational nee ."^ of young children (instead of 
waiting to be asked or declining because you've never done it 
before). 

Agree to serve on a legislative telephone tree (rather than refus- 
ing because "my phone call won't matter anyway"). 
Work and learn with others to develop a position statement on a 
critical issi'w (instead of saying "I don't really know much about 
this topic"). 

Volunteer to speak at a school board meeting about NAEYG's 
position statement Developmental^ Appropriate Practice in Early 
Childhood Programs Serving Children From Birth Through Age 8 
(Bredekamp, 1987) (instead of resigning yourself to the fact that 
your school system doesn't understand much about early child- 
hood education). 

Conduct a local or state survey of salaries in early childhood pro- 
grams (instead of ignoring the issue because no one has the 
facts). 

Persuade colleagues that it is important to work toward accredi- 
tion from the National Academy of Early Childhood Programs 
(rather than assuming no one wants to improve the program). 




not to fbous on th&i teowif tt am wi ttitir ftgpffin 

Com not attMt the «tmo«ph«r« of Ba9cd on an tnon ymou3 interview, 

her room. January 1988 



Advocacy strategies. Although not a perfect science, advocacy 
has identifiable skills such as organizing, involving others, using 
the media, and assessing the political climate. Advocates need to 
learn these tools of the tiade. In addition, there is no oneway to 
change things, so advocates need to be willing and able to use a 
variety of approaches. Advocacy is a way of thinking about what 
you do. You should always be asking yourself, 4 is there an oppor- 
tunity in this to speak up or take action for children?" The 
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ability to take advantage of these opportunities requires being able 
to call upon a variety of advocacy strategies (see Advocates in 
Action, p. 18). 

Interpersonal skills. Advocates need others — members of the 
public, decision makers, and other advocates — to achieve their 
goals. Interpersonal skills, such as flexibility, cooperative problem 
solving, ability to compromise, and reflective and respectful listen- 
ing are needeH to encourage cooperation and foster relationships. 
Strong relationships are essential to effective advocacy. All of us art 
more responsive to ideas proposed by people we know and respect. 

There are many ways to nurture relationships. In Iowa, child 
care programs "adopt" key legislators for a session. They invite 
legislators to lunch at their center, send them children's artwork, 
and take children to visit their offices (Wilkins & Blank, 1986). 

Developing relationships requires that people get to know each 
other. This entails continued involvement and time. As you build 
your network of contacts, keep in mind that "integrity is our most 
valuable currency. . . . The advocate has only one chance to mis- 
represent the facts. . . . Once misled, a legislator or journalist 
seldom, if ever, trusts an advocate again" (Bing & Richart, 
1987, p. 52). 



# * # # * 



Creating change can be a slow and frustrating process — 
especially if you deeply care about the outcomes. There is also a 
sense of urgency because children and families bear the burden 
when change is slow or fails to happen. Advocates, therefore, need 
to be able to keep the process in perspective and still keep caring 
enough to try again. You have to be careful not to let the chal- 
lenges associated with advocacy (confronting "experts' 1 and 
bureaucrats, the complexity of "the system") deter you from 
your commitment. 

Committing yourself to advocacy requires learning to feel jus- 
tified in asserting yourself and promoting your views — over and 
over again. As so weM expressed by Hostetler (1981), "When I be- 
come terribly frustrated, I think of the young child who is con- 
stantly being frustrated because his care setting is less than ade- 
quate. I usually find I can deal with the frustration" (p. 7). 
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Chapter 8 

Identifying 
Your Issue and 

Focusing Your 

Response 

Selecting a probtem 

After making the commitment to become an advocate, you 
need to target your efforts. This is the first step in the advocacy 
process. Because so many issues need attention, it is easy to feel over- 
whelmed and to question one's ability to make a difference. The only 
way to overcome this inertia is to do something. 

Begin by chocsing an area of personal interest and concern. The 
issue should be one you care enough about to commit your time and 
energy to it The topic should also be one you will enjoy learning more 
about because advocates need to be well informed. 

You may be tempted to define your issue in general terms, such as 
the need to improve child care, or to provide public school programs for 
3- and 4-year-olds. Concerns such as these, however, are too broad for 
specific advocacy efforts because they do not concretely identify what 
changes are expected of decision makers and do not provide a clear fo- 
cus for advocacy activity. These issues arc obviously appropriate areas of 
concern, but they need to be broken down into manageable pieces for 
action — both for yourself and for decision makers. Advocacy' efforts need 
to be focused on specific concerns such as teacher-child ratios, kinder- 
garten class size, or availability of program slots for low-income fa 
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ilies.Try asking yourself the following questions as you try to identify 
the problem you want to tackle (adapted from Beck, 1979, p. 25; Bing 
& Richart, 1987, p. 60): 

• What is the problem? How many children, families, or professionals 
does it affect? Why is this particular problem a priority to you or your 
organization? Answers to these questions will help you determine an 
appropriate form of advocacy to address the problem. 

• How harmful is the problem? Does it have serious effects on children? 
Can the problem be presented to the public in ways that will gener- 
ate concern? 

• What kinds of changes are you seeking? What are their chances of 
being implemented? Can you identify specific ways to bring about 
change? How easy (or difficult) will it be to create change(s)? What 
skills, resources, knowledge, time, and other factors are necessary for 
their implementation? 

• Is anyone else working on this problem? If no one else is, why not? 
Who can you invite to join you? If others are already involved, how 
can you join their efforts? Duplication of effort is an unproductive use 
of time and commitment. 

Gathering the facts 

After you or your group have decided which problem to focus on, 
continue the investigation until all your questions are answered (see Ad- 
vocates in Action, pp. 24-25). Depending upon the problem selected, 
gathering facts and becoming informed on an issue will vary in diffi- 
culty, complexity, time, and effort. It requires asking enough questions 
and getting enough answers to feel you have a firm grasp of the prob- 
lem and some possible solutions so you can present your case in a con- 
vincing, persuasive way (Beck, 1979). 

During this fact-finding process, it is extremely important to docu- 
ment your findings. Keep meticulous records of names, addresses, 
phone numbers, and statements from both individuals and organizations 
so you can verify facts or obtain more information easily. Gathering this 
information enables you to evaluate the issue critically, ask good ques- 
tions, feel confident in expressing your concerns, and substantiate them 
with facts. 



It is also important to become familiar with the opposition, even 
though their arguments and tactics may make you angry. Understanding 
their arguments (from reading their newsletters and attending their 
meetings) helps increase your effectiveness when responding to their 
concerns and formulating your response. 

The following questions can help you learn more about your issue 
(adapted from Beck, 1979; Bing & Richart, 1987; Shur & Smith, 1980): 

• Who else is affected by your concern — other children, parents, early 
childhood educators, public school programs? If so, how many seem 
to be affected? Is this a local issue? Or a state or national issue? How 
are others trying to handle the problem? Are any census data available 
to bolster your arguments? 

• Do any rules, regulations, or policies affect the problem? Have any 
administrative, budget, or special commission reports been released on 
your topic? Are there priority statements or future plans that affect the 
problem? Have gpvemment officials issued any statements? How can 
you use this information to describe your prrblem and to formulate 
solutions? 

• Are any organizations and/or experts interested in the same problem? 
What are their positions on your concerns? Are there lawyers, account- 
ants, auditors, or other experts who will help you interpret reports, 
legal papers, or budgets, for example? What information, statistics, or 
policy recommendations are available from national organizations such 
as those listed in Appendix F? 

• Are there individuals or organizations who disagree with your stance or 
proposed solutions? What are their reasons? What strategies do they 
use to present their arguments? 

• Whose names seem to be mentioned over and over? Who are these 
people, what do the^ o, and what do they think about the problem? 
If you are dealing with an organization, what is the chain of com- 
mand? Who is most likely to be helpful? 

Answers to these questions will help sort out how your problem is 
perceived by others and how public and private institutions are respond- 
ing to it They will also help make later decisions regarding strategies 
more effective. 
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Other sources of information 

Many people and publications are available to help build your case. 
The following ars a few types of resources that can assist your effort. 

Research findings* These can give an issue credibility and sub- 
stance. They can recommend changes that have been demonstrated to 
be effective. They also help decision makers better understand social 
issues, focus on problems in new ways, and consider different pos- 
sibilities for policy solutions (Glass, 1987; Hayes, 1982; Peters, 1980; 
Phillips, in press). For example, research findings about the long-term 
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benefits of Head Start and other preschool programs have led to con- 
tinued support for these programs. 

Professional and advocacy organizations can be helpful in informing 
you about relevant research. Be careful, however, lo note the circum- 
stances of a program's success and the kinds of children and families 
involved so you do not overgeneralize the research and accidentally 
apply the results to a different kind of problem. Also, remember 
that research findings can be used to either affirm <?rdeny potential 
solutions. 




Figure 2.1 

Excerpt From a Legislative Platform 

Child Care Programs and Services 

Group will support: 

1. Increased affordabiUty of licensed child care services through 
government funding and/or tax benefits to families 

2. Supplemental funding to provide care for children of the 
working poor 

3. Improved licensing standards that address group size, teach- 
er/child ratio, caregiver education/training, and program criteria, 
including use of developmental^ appropriate methods, materi- 
als, and curricula as outlined by the National Assocation for the 
Education of Young Children 

4. Mandatory in-service training (a minimum of 24 hours per 
year) for directors, caregivers, family day care providers, and 
child care licensing representatives 

5. Mandatory licensing for all child care programs 

6. Use of a variety of facilities (including school buildings) for 
before- and after-school care 

Public School Programs 
Group will support: 

1. The direct leadership of early childhood professionals in the 
development of curricula and standards for public school early 
childhood progiams 

2. Preschool and kindergarten programs taught only by teachers 
with educational background on the development of 3- through 
5-year-c. and practical experience with 3- through 5-year-olds 

Child Abuse Prevention 
Group will support: 

1. All child care staff to be involved in ongoing training in ap- 
propriate methods and techniques of working with young chil- 
dren and indicators of cnild maltreatment 

2. All employers of day care staff to keep employment screen- 
ing records (interview materials and reference checks) on all 
staff of child day care 

3. Developing within day care rules an appeal process for when 
child abuse is reported in child care center/homes 

Adapted from AEYC-MO 1988 legislative platform 
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Platform, resolutions, and position statements. Groups sometimes 
structure their focus and prioritize their concerns in written form. 

Platforms are frequently associated with political campaigns, and ad- 
vocates can work to get information about their issue included in a 
party's platform. But organizations and groups also use platform state- 
ments or legislative agendas to present preferred sol' ^ns to social prob- 
lems. Most such platforms are lists of statement n * ^d into categories 
such as child care and early childhood educat ' health, and public 
school programs (sec Table 2.1). Advocates uje platform statements to 
demonstrate broad support for their issues and proposed solutions. Plat- 
forms also identify groups that may be willing to work on your issue. 

Resolutions are formal statements of a group's concern and com- 
mitment to resolve an issue in a particular way. They arc usually less 
than one page in length and include the group's rationale and state- 
ments of resolve or desired action. You can use resolutions, Fx plat- 
forms, to demonstrate a group's support foi your issue, and as a resource 
for information and coalition building. 

Position statements are most frequently developed by professional or- 
ganizations, special task forces, or commissions. These documents go 
beyond reports because they thoroughly examine an issue and, based 
upon critical analysis of the information, develop conclusions and rec- 
ommendations for action. 

Position statements can help advocates learn more about their issue. 
Helping draft such a statement provides an opportunity to clarify your 
thinking and develop your expertise on the issue. 

Focusing your response 

Support for an issue, as well as its success or failure with policy- 
makers, depends not only on its merits, but also on how the issue is 
focused (Wilkins & Blank, 1986). Focusing your issue helps you define 
it for yourself and for other advocates, provides a consistent theme for 
youi advocacy efforts, and provides a way for parents, school super- 
intendents, legislators, and any others involved to understand and sup- 
port your issue. 

The process begins by assessing the current political climate in your 
community or state (Bing & Richait, 1987; Kelman, 1987; Wilkins & 
Blank, 1986). Ask yourself: How can the issue be linked to current val- 
ues and concerns to increase the likelihood that my thinking — or that of 
my group— will be accepted? This requires connecting your ^sue with 
other social, economic, and/or political circumstances. 
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In Ohio and North Carolina, for example, when there was media 
attention on child abuse, advocates seized the opportunity to target im- 
provements in those states' child care licensing laws. In Virginia, advo- 
cates built on the state's emphasis on rapid economic expansion and ac- 
companying employment opportunities by focusing on the need for 
child care assistance for low-income working families as an economic 
issue (Wiikins & Blank, 1986). 

An issue should be kept as simple and focused as possible — 
without being misleading. Fact sheets and reports are effective ways 
to highlight the major issues and provide supporting data both for 
your group and for others who are less informed. 

These documents can range from one-page fact sheets (that 
identify the issue, document your stance, and list major recom- 
mendations) to brochures or printed reports with glossy covers. 

The length and detail of the documents will depend upon the 
topic, the knowledge base of those you are trying to convince, and 
the advocates' resources. Extensive reports obviously require more 
time, expense, and expertise. You also need to consider the views 
and needs of your readers. Their different perspective and mo- 
tivations need to be reflected in the way you frame your materials 
(Kelman, 1987; Phillips, in press; Wiikins & Blank, 1986). 

Regardless of length, reports and fact sheets should be clearly 
written, attractively organized, and, if possible, professionally pre- 
sented. At the very least, use typewritten materials. Be sure to in- 
clu ' : the name and telephone number of a person who can provide 
further information. 

Getting ready for action 

After selecting, investigating, and organizing your area of con- 
cern, the next step is to determine how to share your knowledge. 
What advocacy strategies will best get your message to others? You 
can ask yourself rhese questions as you start to decide what actions 
to take: 

• What is your purpose? What specific outcomes(s) do you hope to 
accomplish? (Do you want public school principals to become 
more aware of appropriate teaching and learning in kindergarten? 
Do you want parents to be better informed about the connection 
between early childhood educators' salaries and the quality of 
care and education children receive? Do you want legislators to 
improve state child care licensing regulations?) Different ad- 
vocacy strategies are appropriate for achieving different purposes. 
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• Who can make the decision to create your proposed change(s)? 
Where will the changes be considered (private or public sector)? 
At what level (local, state, national)? Answers to these questions 
will help you tailor information and stategies to fit the need of 
the recipients. 

• What is your personal advocacy style? What do you enjoy doing? 
What do you have the time and resources to accomplish? 

• Will you be advocating as an individual or joining with others? 
Individual and group advocacy efforts succeed with different 
strategies, depending on how many people will be contributing 
and what their individual styles are. Both individual and group 
advocacy efforts are needed to enhance the well-being of chil- 
dren and their families. 

No one strategy wi!! always work. Each advocacy experience is 
different because the people and issues involved vary. Advocates 
must be prepared to use a variety of techniques and to be per- 
sistent. Change takes time. "Staying power is absolutely necessary 
to child power" (Knitzer, 1976, p. 207). 
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Chapter 3 

Building 
Support for 
Your Concern 



A preschool teacher sends a copy of the NAEYC 
Position Statement on Developmental^ Appropriate 
Practice to his local licensing official. 

A child care director invites her state delegate to 
tour her recently accredited center and calls the local 
newspaper to cover the event. 

A kindergarten teacher writes to a television net- 
work to voice concern about violent cartoons. 

A college instructor testifies at a public hearing 
about how difficult it is to attract new students to the 
early childhood field due to low salaries, even though 
there are many Jobs open for trained teachers. 

The director of a child care resource and referral 
agenpy speaks to the local chamber of commerce 
about child care options for working parents. 



Early childhood professionals have firsthand experience with 
issues facing young children and families. No matter what 
your role, the expertise you have developed over the years provides 
a wealth of information to share with d^ision makers and the gen- 
eral public. You can build support for your issue by sharing your 
expertise with parents, public officials, employers, and the media. 
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Encouraging parents to speak out 

Early childhood education has a long tradition of parent 
involvement — it is a cornerstone of our programs. We know that 
parent-child relationships are intense and enduring, so parents are 
most often the best advocates for their own children. They also 
may grow as advocates for *// children as they recognize the impact 
young children's experiences can have not only on their families 
but on all of society. 

Decision makers see parents as consumers of services for their 
children, so parents' opinions are crucial. Our role is to show par- 
ents how much their voice counts so they can speak out as effec- 
tively as possible. Our partnership with families enables us to sup- 
port parents' roles, build their capacity as decision m. u ers for chil- 
dren, model effec' ; ve advocacy strategies, and link parents with 
other resources. 

Our relationships with parents will be more supportive if we 
believe in and act on these assumptions (Goffin & Gaccamo, 1986): 

• Most parents wish to be good parents. 

• Parenting is a challenging job. It is demanding, time consuming, 
and never ending. 

• Ghildrearing is a highly personal endeavor. 

• Parents bring skills, knowledge, and individual differences to 
parenting. 

We can encourage parents to make the best decision for chil- 
dren when we respect their choices and offer new perspectives on 
childrearing. Parental awareness is enhanced whenever we talk 
about developmen tally appropriate practice or other relevant topics, 
or when we share information on their child's daily activities. 

Furthermore, we can expand parents' abilities and self- 
confidence to be decision makers (first in the program, then more 
widely in the community) by providing opp. cunities for them to 
express opinions that lead to changes. Including parents on 
committees that plan the curriculum, hire staff, and develop the 
budget tells them that you value their opinions and roles as 
decision makers. 

You can serve as a model advocate to parents by sharing your 
own experiences. Keep parents informed about what >ou are doing 
and encourage them to take part in the political process. Talk 
about legislation and emerging issues with parents, in groups or 
through newsletters. Give them an opportunity to express their 
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opinions and tell their stories in letters or testimony. By respecting 
the contributions of parents, we can fine tune the crucial consumer 
voice that moves children's and family issues forward. 

Be cautious, however, not to overwhelm parents by demanding 
their political involvement. Parents as well as colleagues usually 
need to be nurtured as advocates. This story demonstrates how an 
advocate can support paren* growth in this direction: 

A mother in Vermont quit her job because she was unhappy 
with her child's overcrowded family day care home, one of 
ihe only affordable child care options available in her com- 
munity. When hearings were scheduled in the state to con- 
sider increasing the number of children in family da' ;are 
homes, an early childhood advocate encouraged the mother 
to testify. With little experience in the political process, the 
mother was naturally hesitant to come forward and tell her 
story. She did agree, however, to attend the hearings. After 
listening to the testimony of others, she told the advocate, 
"I could have done it." (L. Lauber, personal communica- 
tion, January 1988) 

Although the parent was not ready to testify, she leanr;d about 
the political process by attending this hearing. B- watching other 
people voice similar concerns, she gained the confidence that could 
enable her speak out in the future. 

As early childhood advocates, we also need to share information 
about community resources to support families, and to help parents 
network with each other. These ties break down the sense of 
isolation so common in our mobile, fragmented society and 
establish a foundation for sharing and doing something about 
common concerns. 

For more information about parents as advocates, see It's Time 
To Stand Up for Your Children (Beck, 1979) and Parent to Parent 
(Pizzo, 1983). 

Informing public officials 

Decision makers need to hear from you to stay informed about 
the issues that you confront daily. Both elected and appointed offi- 
cials must respond to a wide variety of issues. Because children are 
a voiceless and invisible constituency (Allen, 1983), it is our pro- 
fessional responsibility to make sure problems facing children, fam- 
ilies, and early childhood staff are addressed. 
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Legislators 

Legislators generally make laws, appropriate funds, monitor 
government activities, investigate problems, respond to constituent 
concerns, and to some degree educate citizens about the issues. 

Your legislators most likely include two U.S. senators and one 
U.S. representative (all three represent you in Washington, D.G.), 
one state senator and one state delegate (both represent vou in 
your suite capital), and a host of local town, city, and/or county 
council members. 

Local, state, and federal legislative districts vary and overlap to 
some degree. On the other hand, you may live and work in differ- 
ent jurisdictions. If you do, and are representing your program, you 
can be active in the district in which you work. If you are speaking 
as a constituent, contact legislators from your home district. 

U.S. senators and representatives work full-time in their posi- 
tions, but state and local legislators often work part-time as elected 
officials and hold other jobs in the community. Federal and state 
legislators often have home offices in their districts as well as of- 
fices in the capital. Ask your local League of Women Voters or 
reference librarian for contact information. 

Most legislators have assistants to help them sort through the 
complexity and number of issues. Gall your legislator's office to 
find out the names and responsibilities of legislative staff, what 
issues the legislator is interested in, and what committees she or he 
serves on. 

In addition, find out how your legislator has voted on key 
issues related to children. The Children's Defense Fund (see Ap- 
pendix G) regularly compiles information on the voting records of 
members of the U.S. Congress on children's issues. 

It also may be useful to know some personal information about 
your legislator. Does she or he have children? Are any in child care 
or preschool? What about grandchildren? Do any members of the 
family work in education? Such information, along with an under- 
standing of the political climate, will help guide you in your ad- 
vocacy efforts (Wilkins & Blank, 1986). 

Once you identify the key people, begin a get-acquainted cam- 
paign (Hostetler, 1983). You may have 5 or 10 elected officials who 
represent you (federal, state, and local), so sek t one or two at a 
time to get to know. Be nonpartisan in whom you contact first, and 
avoid the temptation to focus only on those who have already dem- 
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onstrated support for children's issues. Remember, your goal as an 
advocate is to provide information and change opinion. 

The people you focus on will shift as issues and legislative pro- 
posals change. For example, in 1981, when human service pro- 
grams were cut at the federal level, advocates turned their atten- 
tion to state legislators. In 1988, when important early childhood 
legislation was introduced in Congress, U.S. senators and represen- 
tatives were key figures. 

Hostetler (1983) suggesrs that a good way to begin to get ac- 
quair ' with elected officials is to send them a congratulatory let- 
ter u h ^i their election or a simple letter of introduction. In either 
case, make your letter straightforward, precise, and positive. Pro- 
vide basic facts about yourself and your work. You way want rc in- 
clude brief articles, fact sheets, or other relevant information. 

Establishing a relationship takes continual contact. Perhaps you 
can put your legislator on a mailing list for your program's or 
NAEYC Affiliate Group's newsletter. When you come across some 
important information, forward it with a note: "Just wanted to <et 
you know what important activities the children and families in 
your district are involved in." By doing so, you develop legislators' 
awareness of children's programs and issuer. Even if they never 
thoroughly read the material, they know you are out there working 
with the families they represent. 

Another way to keep in touch is to send "Dear Legislator" let- 
ters every few months. You receive letters abwt critical legislation 
as a constituent, so you can keep legislators informed about needs 
and issues you encounter. See Appendix C about the types of in- 
formation you can share with your legislators. You niay want to at- 
tach a note to p inted materials, such as "P.-nember the 

bill in your upcoming session," to 

reinforce your efforts with each legislator in the district. 

One of the best ways to become acquainted with decision 
makers is to invite them to visit a high-quality program for young 
children. Arrange a tour just before the legislative session begins, 
when the legislator is home on recess, or when the legislator is 
campaigning in your district (see "When You Invite a Legislator to 
a Program," p. 36). 

As you establish a relationship with legislators and their staffs, 
they will come to rely on you as a community expert early 
childhood issues. Your opinion will then have more significance 
when decisions are made. 
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When You Invite a Legislator to a Program: 

• Telephone if time is short, or smd a letter of invitation on o r .*al 
stationery, explaining the event. Provide options fr' ates 
and times so the visit fits into the legislator's scl^aule. 

• Suggest inviting the local newspaper or television station. 
The legislator's staff may assist in getting press coi nage. 
Write a^hort press release describing the event. Work with 
the legislator's office to develop the material. 

• Outline points you want to mate when you meet. Determine 
what roles staff, parents, and board members will have in 
these discussions. Prepare short fact sheets to summarize 
your program and key points. Put them in a packet for the 
legislator and staff. 

• Talk about the visit in advance with children, parents, and 
staff. Children should keep to their normal routine rather 
than perform for the legislator. 

• Be positive and gracious to the legislator. Allow plenty of oppor- 
tunities for her or him to ask questions and meet parents and 
children. 

• Folloto up with a thank-you letter to the legislator and staff. 



Administrators 

The executive branch of government — at the federal, state, or 
local le^el — administers ne agencies that implement laws passed 
by the legislature. 

At the federal level, the chief executive is the president. The 
president's cabinet is composed of appointed secretaries of the 
major departments (see Appendix B). Family and children's pro- 
grams are ad.ninistered by a variety of agencies within several de- 
partments including Health and Human Services, Education, Ag- 
riculture, Justice, and Labor. These agencies are not always re- 
quired to coordinate programs with each other. 

Your state executive branch includes your governor and several 
appointees, somewhat similar to the federal structure. City and 
county governments, or. the other hand, may have eltcted or ap- 
pointed executives. Several state and local agencies are responsible 
for programs for children and families, and the degree of coordi- 
nation among them varies. Some states have special agencies or of- 
fices to promote the interests of children. They may fund and ad- 
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minister programs or just report on and coordinate services. 

Administrative officials who plan and monitor programs, such as 
licensing staff or early childhood specialists from various agencies, 
are usually informed about the issues we face. Many of them have 
had experience in the field. Nevertheless, they still rely on our ex- 
pertise to keep them infonr^d about how policy decisions affect 
programs and families and to provide ideas for future plans. 

Elected and appointed administrators, such as the governor or 
mayor, are less likely to be informed on early childhood issues. You 
can become aquainted with and provide information to these key 
administrators just as you do with legislators by: introducing your- 
self, inviting them to visit a good program, and writing and calling 
them in response to specific issues. 

Board, council, and commission members 

A wide variety of boards, councils, commissions, and citizens' 
advisory groups affect early childhood concerns. Members may be 
elected or appointed to these positions, and their expertise in the 
field varies. Some groups set policies; others are advisory. These 
groups include state and local school boards, boards or advisory 
councils to administrative agencies and/or legislatures, and ap- 
pointed study commissions (such as a Superintendent's Task Force 
on Early Childhood Education). 

You can get to know the key players in these groups by reading 
your newspaper, attending public hearings, and obtaining copies of 
their reports. Contact the office that works with the group to obtain 
a list of all group members. For example, obtain your state school 
board member list from your state's education agency. 

Your influence with these groups can affect both legislative and 
administrative decisions. Often, once you h?ve "gained the ear" of 
one member, you can have your opinions expressed to the group 
through this contact. Your attendance and testimony at the hear- 
ings, and responses to the groups' reports, are crucial. Citing their 
reports in fact sheets and letters to legislators and administrators 
car hUp build momentum for your issue. 

Responding to legislation 

When you get to know decision makers and build awareness of 
early childhood issues, you set the stage for you or your group to 
respond to, or propose, specific legislation to address these issues. 
Attempting to influence legislation ar the local, state, or federal 
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level is called lobbying. Although the term may sound intimidating, 
"it is nothing more than getting the right information to the right 
person at the right time" (Wilkins & Blank, 1987, p. 75). 

Lobbying includes: 

• Contacting legislators, their staff, or government employees to 
encourage them to propose, support, oppose, or otherwise in- 
fluence legislation. 

• Trying to get the public to share your views on the legislation 
and to take action on it. 

• Advocating for the adoption or rejection of a particular piece of 
legislation (Children's Defense Fund, 1983). 

As a private citi:;en, you have every right to express your views 
on legislation. If you represent a nonprofit organization, within cer- 
tain limits, you can still conduct lobbying activities (see Appendix 
D and Advocates in Action, p. 39). 

Putting it in writing 

When you have established your credibility, you or your group 
may be asked to respond to legislation. If you are asked to re- 
spond, it is important to (1) know what is expected of you and (2) 
fully understand the issue at hand. Fiist, you will need to find an- 
swers to questions such as these: 

• What is this legislation all about? How will it affect young chil- 
dren and families in your community? (See Appendix E for other 
guidelines about proposed legislation.) 

• Which legislators should be contacted? Why? Which legislators 
are on key committees? 

• What will you ask the legislator to do? Cosponsor? Vote in com- 
mittee? Vote on the floor? (See Appendix A about the path legis- 
lation follows.) 

• When should contacts be made? 

• What feedback does your group need about the legislator's re- 
sponse? 

• What other people should be notified afo ut your effort? Parents? 
Other early childhood advocates? Community groups? 
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When Writing to Your Legislators: 



• Avoid professional jargon. Terms you use every day mean very 
little to them, just as legislative terms may be unfamiliar to 
you. 

• Avoid ranting or tear-jerking approaches, A poignant need or a 
grave injustice, simply told, can have far greater impact. 

• Focus upon one issue per letter. Keep the letter short. 

• Use real-life examples to illustrate your point. Legislators may 
use grassroots stories to persuade colleagues to cosponsor a 
bill or to vote for or against it (see Figure 3.1). Your example 
may even enliven a member's speech or floor statement. 

• Check that your facts are accurate. Use the proper form of ad- 
dress (see Figure 3.2, pp. 44-45). Refer to bills by name or 
number. Organize your arguments so they are clear and co- 
gent. 

• Avoid form letters. However, if you are using a form letter, 
paraphrase, insert a personal example, use your own hand- 
writing, or type it yourself. 

• Open and close with statements that will establish rapport: "I 
know you are concerned with the welfare of young children 
and will take appropriate action on this issue." 

• Show your strength. Mention the number of families you serve 
or the number of professionals you repiesent. 

• Write (or call) more than once. Your input is critical at three 
stages: 



Once you have this information, you will be in a better position 
to act. When your professional organization or some other group 
asks you to respond, try to find the time to do it. Your letter makes 
a difference because it represents your voice on an issue (see "When 
Writing to Your Legislators," above). 

Sometimes special group mail-in campaigns help keep an issue 
alive in the legislature or catch the attention of legislative staff. In 
Illinois, the state AEYG printed 3,000 red postcards. Early child- 
hood advocates sent the card to a particular senator to encourage 
his support of specific legislation. The cards read: "Show the fam- 
ilies of Jllinois that your heart is with them on Valentine's Day! 
Become a cosponsor of S. 1885, the Act for Better Child Care Ser- 
vices" (L. Hostetler, personal communication, January 1988). 
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1. Initially, to urge your representative to cosponsor the 
bill. 

2. Next, to encourage the committee to pass the proposed 
legislation and to encourage your representative to ex- 
ercise pressure on the committee to pass it. 

3. Before it comes to a full vote, to urge your respesenta- 
tive to vote for the bill. 

• Watch your timing. If your member sits on a committee with 
jurisdiction over a bill, the time to make recommendations is 
before the committee has reported out the bill. (A bill is re- 
ported out when it is passed from the committee to the 
floor.) When time is running out, send telegrams or tele- 
phone your representative. 

• Ask for a response. Include your name and address on the let- 
ter (envelopes may be thrown away). 

• Write a letter of appreciation if your representative acts in ac- 
cordance with your recommendations. Reiterate the specific, 
appropriate actions taken by your representative (this extends 
the life and focus of the issue). Let it be known you are 
spreading the good word in your group's newsletter or at a 
forthcoming meeting. 

Adapted from "Children, the Congress, and You" bv K. E. Allen, 
1983, Young Children, 38(2\ 71-75. Copyright 1983 b. the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children. Adapted by per- 
mission. 



Similarly, the Pennsylvania Women's Agenda developed a post- 
card series depicting a range of issues of concern to the group. Or- 
ganizers gave parents, child care providers, and other supporters a 
list of names and addresses of legislators and asked each individual 
to write a personal message to achieve the greatest impact (Wilkins 
& Blank, 1987). 



Sending telegrams or making phone calls 

Telegrams, messages, and telephone calls may be more effec- 
tive than letters vhen immediate action is required. Legislators of- 
ten are required to make fast decisions— so you need to be pre- 
pared to act quickly. 
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Figure 3.1 

Example of a Letter From an Individual to a 
Legislator 

Dear Representative: 

I feel a need to write to you because I believe it is 
important for you to understand the position of an early 
childhood educator. 

Presently, early childhood edrcators need your help. 
Please support the Act for Bet* . Child Care. This bill 
supports salary raises for dedicated employees and 
would ftirnish money to train staff which would, in turn, 
enhance their knowledge and self-respect. This would 
develop professsionalism which would greatly increase 
the quality of care our children need and deserve. 

I am a director of a not-for-profit child development 
center and am responsible for 150 children, 125 fam- 
ilies, and 30 staff members. I have worked at this center 
for 6 1/2 years and have been the director for 3 1/2 of 
these years. 

In May 1988, 1 will have my master's degree in early 
childhood education. I direct a very good center, li- 
censed by the state of Kansas. I work from 40 to 60 
hours week, twelve months a year. I also work in the 
late evenings as well as the very early mornings, for I 
need to locate substitutes when staff become ill or need 
to be absent for family reasons on short notice. I attend 
evening meetings as well on a periodic basis, i.e., par- 
ent committee meetings, board meetings, and confer- 
ences with parents. 

As an early childhood educator, I wear many hats. I 
am a teacher, social worker, psychologist, nurse, doc- 
tor, parent, business manager, bookkeeper, cook, jani- 
tor, mover, and referee— just to name a few. I am paid 
approxiately per hour, based on a 
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40-hour week with no overtime. I am 30 years old, 
single, and live in a small apartment. I live paycheck to 
paycheck. I am paying oif two student loans besides 
having responsibility for my monthly living expenses. 
Rarely do I have enough money left over to fill my car 
with gas or buy groceries. I am grateful each day that I 
do not have a family to support. 

Aside from this, I love what I do; I am good at what 
I do; I am proud of my child development center and of 
the Job I do. I am working in a field that really suits me 
and uses my talents. Because of these things I remain 
where I am, but I am saddened when I see how the 
community appears to have little or no respect for my 
chosen profession. I feel it is unjust that I may have to 
give up my profession because I need to earn more 
money to support my basic needs. It is unfair that an 
athlete, celebrity, lawyer, doctor, or corporate em- 
ployee receives an incredible salary and is respected by 
our society. Those who choose the profession of early 
childhood education have to beg, borrow, and "steal" 
respect and support from this same society. I want to 
stay in this profession because it is my life. I have 
worked very hard pursuing quality child care. 

I write this letter on behalf of other directors and tha 
devoted teachers who have chosen this field out of pure 
dedication to the young children of our society. We ask 
you to support the Act for Better Child Care. 



Sincerely, 

Submitted by Andrea Fishman, The Child Development 
Center, Jewish Community Center of Greater Kansas 
City 
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Figure 

Form& of Salutation Used When Writing to 
Public Officials 

Federal officials 

The President 

The President of the United States 
The White House 
Washington, DC 20500 

Dear Mr. President: 

U.S. senator 

The Honorable (full name) 
U.S. Senate 

Washington, DC 20510 
Dear Senator (last name): 

U.S. representative 

The Honorable (full name) 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman/Congresswoman (last name): 

State officials 

Governor 

The Honorable (full name) 

Governor, State of 

State Capitol 
City, State ZIP 

Dear Governor (last name): 
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State senator 

Senator (full name) 

State Capitol 

City, State ZIP 

Dear Senator (last name): 

State representative 
Representative (full name) 

State Capitol 

City, State ZIP 

Dear Representative (last name): 

Local officials 

The mayor 

The Honorable (full name) 

City or Town Hall 

City, State ZIP 

Dear Mayor (last name): 

Members of local councils and boards 

Councilman, Councilor, or Supervisor (full name) 

City, Town, or County Seat 

City, State ZIP 

Dear Councilman, Councilor, or Supervisor (last name): 
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Telegrams are more concrete than phone calls and faster than a 
letter. There are several kinds of Western Union and post office 
telegrams from which to choose. Telephone calls to your legis- 
lator's local office or to the capital have the advantage of being 
immediate and enable you to ask or answer questions (see "When 
Calling Your Legislator," below). 



When Calling Your Legislator: 

• Identify yourself . Explain that you live in and/or represent 
families or early childhood professionals in the legislator's 
district. 

• Ask to speak to the legislator or the legislative assistant who coven 
children's is^ You will often be put through to an assistant. 

• Identify the Ml of concern by name and number. Ask how the 
legislator expects tc vote. 

• Urge a vote in favor of your position. Provide information on 
how the bill will affect children, families, and early child- 
hood professionals in the legislator's district. 

• Know your facts. If you are asked a question you mnot an- 
swer, say that you are not sure abo. * the point but that you 
will find out and get back to her or nim. Be sure to locate 
the information and respond. 

• Follow up with a short note to the person with whom you 
spoke. Emphasize your key points, ask to be kept informed 
about the bill's progress, and thank the staff member for at- 
tention to the issue. 



Visiting your legislator 

A per* )nal visit to your legislator's office, either in the capital 
or at home in the district office, is an effective way to discuss 
pending legislation or issues of concern (see "When Visiting Your 
r egislator," p. 47). 

You may feel intimidated on your first visit to a legislative of- 
fice. Once you have done it, however, you will be encourage* 1 by 
how easy it really was to talk with people who seemed interested 
in your issue. You may also be stirred to action by the need for 
more efforts on behalf of young children and their families. 

As you gain exp ;ience and confidence, you can expand upon 
your visit by sharing your successes with others. One Arizona advo- 
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When Visiting Your Legislator: 

• Know your legislator's record. Find out how she or he voted on 
previous children's issues. If visiting a member of Congress, 
contact the Children's Defense Fund for its congressional vo- 
ting record list for the year. If visiting a state legislator, con- 
tact a state advocacy group for more information on the legis- 
lator's record. 

• Schedule an appointment. If your legislator is unavailable on 
that day, arrange to meet with the staff person who handles 
child and family issues. If you meet at the capital, arrange to 
see as many legislators as you can, allowing time to get from 
on* office to the next between your appointments. 

• Draft an agenda. List the early childhood issues you want to 
discuss. If you are going with a group, each person should 
play a role. One person can open the meeting, another can 
be the recorder, someone can keep the conversation on the 
agenda, and another can leave a fact sheet or other literature. 

• Arrive on time. Meet your group in the hallway and go in to- 
gether. 

• Build awareness of early childhood and family issues. Know the 
facts about your community and program. 

• Listen carefully. Be open to questions. If you do not have in- 
formation, politely explain aiat you will do more research 
and get back with some answers. 

• Ask for support for your issues. If your legislator does not make 
a commitment, tactfully state that you would like to know 
about her or his decision and that you will call after she or he 
has had time to give it more thought. 

• Follow up. Send a thank-you letter to your legislator and to 
the staff member who helped arrange the visit. Include a 
summary of your position on the issue plus any new infor- 
mation from your community. 

• Maintain contact. Regularly provide information about chil- 
dren's and family issues. 

Adapted from Your Legislative Guide to Advocacy by the National 
P.T.A., Edited by M. B. Oakes, 1987, Washington, DC: National 
P.T.A. 
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cate told her program staff about her visit to the capital; several 
teachers then volunteered to visit the legislator. 

You can also write articles for your local professijnal newsletter 
or speak at a conference. An early childhood advocate in Virginia 
gave a conference presentation discussing her feelings about visit- 
ing a legislator and outlining some strategies she used. As a result, 
a group of students at the session developed a course to encourage 
advocacy among other early childhood students. 

Several organizations now hold special legislative forums or 
lobbying days in conjuncrion with their conferences to encourage 
early childhooJ advocates to visit their legislators (see Advocates in 
Action, p. 49). 

In California, an annual Legislative Symposium for Children is 
held at the state capital. From small beginnings, this event has 
grown to a gathering of about 1,500 people. A full day of seminars, 
workshops, and visits, and lunch with legislators and aides, in- 
volves novice and experienced early childhood advocates (M. Fo- 
chler, personal correspondence, December 1987). 

Influencing administrative decisions 

Early childhood advocates can play a key role in shaping ad- 
ministrative decisions about budgets, regulations, program monitor- 
ing, and planning and reporting. 

Budget priorities 

Although only the legislature can appropriate funds, the budget 
involves both the administrative and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment. This complex process generally begins when the chief 
executive submits a proposed budget to the legislature. At the fed- 
eral level, this budget is submitted in January for the next fiscal 
year, which begins on the first dav of the following October. State 
and local jurisdictions may follow a different timetable, but the 
process is often similar. 

Prior to submitting its budget, an administration works for 
months with its agencies ?nd budget office to project needed 
funds. The administration's budget reflects both existing laws and 
authorizations and the chief executive's priorities. The budget is 
usually presented to the legislature at the beginning of the session, 
along with a message from the president or governor. 

Your budget advocacy efforts probably will begin by attempting 
to influence the administration's priorities. This process may actu- 
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• Vlg)& ^SjnjKpi^l^^S e^) ^iMNi 0^ Dej^ 

Oare ^BiaSfciwrf Dhl ottanlied 
tor ttf>i§**kBtat* Child 
Out OMttflailttU Oounoll 
( jnrBOCWOXtWi annual event to 
the otthfisppriUtaMt iftonths of 
ooTnnuiiiUjr sottvity to an* 
oourage people to tot their 
legislators kn o w titffc ehfld oars 
Is twybodj'fl oonoerzt 
In the fkll prior to the event, 

cart oounolla statewide meet to 
determine their legislative pri- 
orities fbr the following see- 
elon, Thsy target specific issues 
and toy to lbcus on three or 
four priorities. NYBOOOG staff 
then write up the prlorltlee and 
have them printed on flyers 
and postcards. Thousands of 
these postcards are distributed 
to advocatee across the state. 
The advocates puss them out 
to child care professionals, par- 
ents, and other community 
members, who mall them to 
their legislators at the begin- 
ning of the session. Tlis legis- 
lative network of 100 people 
representing a variety of 
groups, Including unions and 
church and women's groups, 
also helps distribute the flyers 
and postcards. 

At the same time, meetings 
with various child care groups 
in local communities encourage 
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people to come to the state 
capital for the event On or be- 
fore the day of the event, par- 
ticipants reoeive a briefing on 
the issues and what to tall 
legislators. 

The day begins with a break 
feet with legislators. Par- 
ticipants preeent the legislators 
with the child care priorities 
and give them packets of in- 
formation and ftot sheets of 
statistics that resouroe and re- 
ferral agencies statewide have 
collected. 

The dsy oontinues with fur- 
ther briefings in the morning 
and a massive gathering of all 
participants at the state legis- 
lative building at noon. Advo- 
cates bring signs to show their 
strength. In 1988, a master of 
ceremonies was invited to 
drum up spirit and a strong ad- 
vocate kicked off the event. 
Legislators and administrative 
officials also spoke at this Urns. 
In the afternoon, participants 
visited legislators. 

This event sends a very stong 
message to decision makers 
that child care advocates in- 
tend to be heard. In 1987, de 
spite the fact that there was no 
new money in the Governor's 
budget for child care, advo- 
cates won 114 million in new 
funding. 

Based on a telephone interview 
with Louise Stoney, January 1988 
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ally precede the election. Fact sheets and statistics on children's 
and families' needs can inform administrators' budget decisions. 

If you are dealing with an administration that is strongly op- 
posed to your issues, it may be more effective to try ro influence 
the legislature. Once that bod^ receives the budget, administrative 
officials work to convince the legislature and relevant committees 
to accept the administration's proposal. These officials often testify 
in front of budget and app r opriation committees. At this time, ad- 
vocates may also be called to testify in support of or opposition to 
the administration's budget. 

Again, it is important to know your facts on the needs and ef- 
fects of certain programs. As the budget makes its way through the 
legislature and moves on for executive action, mobilize networks in 
support of or opposition to it. 

Regulations 

A second major fi nction of administrative agencies is to de- 
velop rules and regulations that govern program implementation. 
Some of these regulations are tied to funding (such as the Head 
Start Program Performance Standards); others serve as /ninimum 
protection for the general public (such as state lie? „oinft standards) 
and may or may not affect funding. 

Administrative agency staff generally draft the regulations, 
sometimes with advice from experts. Once regulations are drafted, 
they usually are sent out for public comment. At the federal level, 
the draft regulations are printed in the Federal Register as a Notice 
of Proposed Rulemaking. The public then has 60 days to comment 
before the regulation becomes part of the administrative code. 
Written comments from advocates on draft standards are essential 
to influence the final regulations. 

Often, public hearings arc held on draft regulations. Advocates 
can present testimony u support or oppose the regulations. Th* 
times and places of hearings are sometimes listed in newspapers 
and agency publications, but it is frequently difficult for edvocates 
to mobilize their efforts to testify due to short notice or lack of in- 
formation about the hearing. 

If you are interested in testifying on pending regulations, try to 
maintain regular contact with administrative officials. Then you are 
more likely to receive information far enough in advance to ade- 
quately prepare a response. (See the section on testifying for fur- 
ther tips on how to prepare testimony, pp. 52-55.) 
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Once regulations are promulgated, you can still continue to 
provide input and suggest changes. By law, some regulations must 
be regularly reviewed and updated. In other cases, if there is a 
loud enough voice of concern from the public, there may be 
legislative or judicial action to open up the issue and revise 
the regulations. 

Program monitoring 

Administrators implement and monitor program funding and 
compliance with regulations. Agencies that fund programs may de- 
velop specific guidelines for distribution of funds and monitor their 
use. These agencies may be the same or different than the agency 
that regulates or licenses programs. Policy decisions may be made 
at the federal, state, or local level. Local agenices most often moni- 
tor implementation of guidelines. 

If you are an advocate working toward changes in the monitor- 
ing process, ask yourself these questions: 

• What agencies fund and monitor the programs? 

• Who are the key players (agency directors and local people who 
review these programs)? 

• What type of action do I think is needed? Changes in reporting 
requirements? Regulation changes? Or ... ? 

• Who is the best person to initiate action? What position will this 
person take? 

• What recourse is available if no action is taken (other key deci- 
sion makers, citizen groups, legislators, courtsy ? 

If you intend to change the monitoring process, guidelines, or 
regulations, you need accurate information on how revisions will af- 
fect people and programs in your community. Then you will need 
to present this information clearly to the decision maker who has 
the most power to make the improvements. 

Planning and reporting 

Many administrative agencies plan new programs, study spe- 
cific issues, and report their findings and recommendations to the 
chief executive and/or the legislature. The administration and legis- 
lature often use these reports to establish priorities. 

Your influence on these reports can help ensure they include 
recommendations that support early childhood issues. You can con- 
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tact the administrative staff who draft the reports and any advisory 
groups studying the issues. Be prepared to share facts and anecdo- 
tal information that support your position. Ask questions and make 
constructive suggestions if the group is receptive. 

After reports are released, take the time to comment, especially 
if the report recommends priorities that you support or oppose. 'Di- 
rect your comments to the agency official who signed the report, 
and send copies to the chief executive and legislators involved. 

Testifying at hearings 

Hearings provide another forum for advocates to share their ex- 
pertise. Different kinds of hearings are: 

• Legislative hearings at the federal, state, and local levels on spe- 
cific legislation, budget items, or emerging issues. 

• Administrative hearings, at all levels, on rules and regulations or 
on proposals to respond to a specific issue. 

• Judicial hearings on pending legal issues. 

• Local hearings or public forums held by school boards, commis- 
sions, advisory boards, or other local governing bodies or civic 
groups. 

• Hearings hHd by advocacy groups designed to bring an issue to the 
public's attention. 

Your testimony not only allows you to express your opinion 
face-to-face with the primary people involved in decision making, 
but often sets the stage for you to answer specific questions that 
may be particularly controversial. 1 the course of developing your 
testimony, you or your group may want to formally adopt a position 
on an issue based on research that supports that position. 

You may testify as an individual, or you may speak on behalf of 
a group. If you represent a group, make sure your testimony stays 
within the positions adopted by !ie group. 

Many hearings are held on short notice and with limited pub- 
licity. You will be able to respi nd in a timely manner if you al- 
ready have es ablished a communication network, arc aware of 
position statements, and have your facts well organized. You may 
have to mobilize quickly. 

In Minnesota, for instance, state AEYC members had worked 
for yea's to support differentiated staffing requirements for infant- 
todciier, preschool, and after-school child care staff in the state's 
licensing requirements. A draft of the regulations still did not in- 




When Writing Your Testimony: 

• Briefly introduce yourself . Tell who you are and, if appropriate, 
what program or organization you represent. Acknowledge 
your appreciation to the panel for the opportunity to express 
your opinion or for inviting you. Indicate how many people 
you represent, how many people you serve, and your suc- 
cesses and experience in the community. Limit your intro- 
ductory remarks to one or two paragraphs. 

• State your goal and major points. Tell the group what you 
hope to accomplish. Be brief. Outline your major points, 
thereby assuring others that you are organized and that your 
testimony is relevant. 

For example, if the subject is exemptions to licensing 
regulations, indicate that you are going to provide (1) how 
many children and programs exemption j affect, (2) examples 
of health and safety risks to children caused by exemptions, 
(3) the extent of support against exemptions, and (4) recom- 
mendations to solve the problem. 

• Stick to the problem and geographic area. Discuss significant 
issues and relate them to your state or community. If you are 
testifying at a legislative hearing, try to relate examples to 
the districts the legislators in attendance represent. Back up 
facts with personal stories that demonstrate how real children 
and families are affected by the issue. 

• Draw a broader picture. What are other states doing? What 
positions have professional organizations taken? For the 
exemptions issue, you might point out the number of states 
that do not have exemptions and present NAEYC's position 
statement on licensing. 

• Offer specific recommendations. Provide a concise list of what 
the group you are addressing can do to help solve the prob- 
lem. Be realistic and positive. 

• Thank the group. Summarize your major points and offer to 
answer questions. 

Adapted from Washington Workbook for Child Advocates 100th Congress 
1981-1988 by the Child Welfare League of America, 1987, Washing- 
ton, DC: Author. Copyright 1987 by the Child Welfare League of 
America. Adapted by permission. 
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corporate the group's recommendations. Shortly after the draft \ as 
circulated, ** hearing was planned. On the day of the hearing, the 
AEYC public policy committee met in the morning to draft a 
statement, had their board approve it in the afternoon, and tes- 
tified at the hearing later in the day (D. Gartrell, personal inter- 
view, January 1988). At the state and local levels, advocates may 
p.sed to act this fast to participate in the policy process. 

When preparing testimony, consider both the type and subject 
of the hearing to be held and the specific rules governing the hear- 
ing (see "When Writing Your Testimony," p. 53). If you are to 
testify before a local hearing, you may want to focus on local issues 
and concerns rather than presenting a national or state perspective. 
If you appear before a judicial hearing, you may be called upon to 
share your expertise within a format determined by an attorney. An 
administrative hearing on regulations may be limited to the specif- 
ics of those regulations. 

Review the public notice announcing the hearing, or contact 
the committee or office in charge to find out: 

• Who can testify? Some hearings allow only inuted speakers to 
testify; others are open to the public. 

• Do you need to sign up to testify? When and where? Sometimes 
a list of speakers is prepared in advance. If you sign up at t>e 
hearing, arrive early to avoid being cut off if there is a limit to 
the number of people allowed to speak. 

• How long do you have to make your points? Prepare a brief ver- 
sion of your testimony in case you must limit your remarks. 

• Where do you submit your written testimony? Oral testimony 
should be written, too. Make enough copies for everyone attend- 
ing. An official may preside, or a clerk may receive written 
testimony after it is presented. You may want to prepare a news 
release for any journalists present. 

• Who will represent your group? Select someone who is an effec- 
tive speaker and who knows the facts. Sometimes several group 
members will testify, each on a different aspect of the position. 

Your speaking style often strongly influences the impact of your 
message. Talk to the committee in a conversational way rather than 
reading to or speaking at them. Limit yourself to 5 or 10 
minutes. Committee members may not be experts— so avoid 
educational jargon. 

One good way to catch the attention of committee members is 
to "speak media" ("How To Lobby," 1985). Try coming up with 
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i simple sentence or phrase that captures the essence of your 
issue and gives committee members an image to remember. 
For example: 

Several years ago, the California legislature was considering 
a bill to establish child care programs in each of the state's 
migrant farm worker housing camps. The child advocate 
spoke media: She came up with the image of babies in 
crates at the end of each furrow. She began her testimony 
at each hearing with the line: "Gentlemen, we need this 
bill because right now, as we sit in air-conditioned cemfort, 
there are babies in crates at the end of each furrow. . . ." 
By the time the bill reached the floor of the legislature for 
final consideration, legislators had made the phrase their 
own. ("How To Lobby," 1985, p. 10) 

Do not be intimidated by the size of the room or the power of 
the people up on the podium. You are the expert. Be confident, 
believe in your cause, and step forward to testify. 



Becoming involved in political campaigns 

If we are the only group that is too busy foi politics, then 
our children will be the only group that is ignored in the 
political process. If we are too afraid or proud or unin- 
formed to participate in politics, then legislators wil! inter- 
pret our silence as consent, no matter what they do to chil- 
dren. (Children's Defense Fund, 1983, p. 1) 

Too many politicians continue to ignore critical issues that af- 
fect young children and their families. If you— and all early child- 
hood professionals — became more actively involved in the election 
process, we could make important political connections and family 
and children's issues would command greater priority (see tdvo- 
cates in Action, p. 56). 

How can you get involved? First, you can make sure you vote 
in elections. Next, you can give financial or volunteer support to 
candidates who have worked in favor of children and families. You 
can also become involved with local political parties and raise early 
childhood issues with candidates. Nonprofit organizations have 
limitations on their involvement in political campaigns. As an indi- 
vidual constituent, however, you have the right to become involved 
in elections and to support the candidates of your choice. 
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dldatee on child cere issues, ob- 
fined commitments from * 
nandldate, contributed to the 
osnipei^ and were successful 
in helping to elerteflcvernor 
who we* jympathetio to child 
care issues. 

Onoe elected, the governor 
established the Day Oare Part- 
nership Project, which inc luded 
& diverse group of leaders from 
human services, business, the 
legislature, labor, philanthropy, 
and child care, who were 
brought together to develop a 
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for lnoreeeed oompecsatlon for 
<^d care staff, has become a 
landmark in the movement to 
speak out lor better working 
oondlttons and increased sal- 
aries and benefits for eaJly 
childhood employees across 
the oountry. 

Based on a telephone interview with 
Nancy DeProsse, January 1988 
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There are many examples of action emerging across the country 
as early childhood professionals and parents of young children be- 
come more politically minded. Advocates in Oregon developed a 
pre-election candidate survey that included 10 early childhood 
issues. They discussed these issues with candidates running for 
state office. In Virginia, advocates developed a list of questions to 
ask candidates about state child c?re issues. Copies of the ques- 
tions were distributed at the state AEYG conference so individual 
members could use the questions when candidates held meetings 
ir their district. 

Similar activities can take place with candidates running for 
national office. Phillip* and Lande (1988) contacted all the presi- 
dential candidates in 1988. They suggest that you follow suit in 
any election. Write a short letter to the candidates and ask them 
for their positions on child and family issues. Tell the candidate 
you vote, and that you will vote for the individual with the best 
and clearest position on the issues. 

We can also become candidates ourselves — seeking political or 
appointed positions with governments, councils, commissions, and 
advisory boards. In state and local areas, an increasing number of 
early childhood professionals are seeing this as an important option 
for effecting change. We should lend our suport to our colleagues 
who can make this important commitment. 

Talking with employers 

In the past decade, employers have begun to recognize how 
child care and other family issues affect parents at work. It is im- 
portant for early childhood advocates to reach out to businesses to 
encourage private sector support of programs and services. Many 
employers also I ave political influence in the community and 
therefore can lend critical support to our efforts. 

When child care is unreliable, paients have trouble getting 
to work on time. They may Inve to leave early or even 
miss days. Even at work, they can be worried or pre- 
occupied about their children's -are. But the effects of child 
care problems do not stop there. Problems, especially deal- 
ing with child care arrangements that break down fre- 
quently, can have an impact on employed parents' mental 
and physical health even on their perceived competence as 
parents and their satisfaction with life. (Galinsky, 1987) 



Use your expertise about these issues to build awareness about 
the relations! ip between work and family life. Before approaching 
employers, find out which employers in your community already 
offer employees some type of family-support benefits (on-site care, 
vouchers, flexible work hours, job sharing). Identify business lead- 
ers and early childhood experts in your community who are already 
involved in efforts to encourage policies that support families. 

Next, uecide whether you want to talk with a specific employer 
or a group of employers (such as business groups, organizations that 
employ the parents in your program, nearby establishments, em- 
ployers with large numbers of workers, producers or distributors of 
products for families and children). 

Decide what the purpose of your contact is. Are you seeking 

• to obtain financial support to improve a particular aspect of your 
program? 

• to inform employers about the range of options regarding family 
services? If you a r j a provider, how can your program help? 

• to showcase model programs in the community already supported 
by other businesses? 

• to advise managers about the conflicts today's families face and 
how supervisors can deal more effectively with these problems? 

• to offer parent education or parent support groups for the com- 
pany's employees? 

• to enlist corporate support for a particular public policy that af- 
fects children and families (parental leave or child care support)? 

If you are approaching a g oup of employers, you may want to 
write letters to their corporate executives, personnel departments, 
or public relations offices to see whether they are interested in your 
ideas. When you write, remember to introduce yourself, establish 
your expertise, and clearly state the reason for the contact. As with 
any advocacy initiative, your efforts may be more productive if 
someone inside the organization can lead you to the best person to 
contact. (For more information about approaching employers, see 
N AEYC's Employer- Assisted Child Care Resource Guide and Infor- 
mation Kit on Empl yer- Assisted Child Care. ) 
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Contacting the media 

Television, radio, magazines, newspapers, and community 
newsletters— all are important tools to shape public opinion on 
child and family issues. For too long, these influential tools have 
intimidated many of us, and too often we remain uninformed about 
how to use the media to our advantage (Friedman, Ginsburg, & 
Whitebook, 1984). 

Tune in to what local reporters are covering. What is making 
the news? Who are the people who shape the topics and angles 
presented? Read your local newspapers, magazines, and newsletters 
and !,»tei. to radio and television news and talk shows to find out 
v,nat seems to bt of current interest in your community. 

As you tune in to the news, develop a list of key media con- 
tacts: names, addresses, and telephone numbers for newspaper re- 
porters and editors (especially those who write on family issues); 
call letters, frequencies, addresses, and telephone numbers of all 
local radio and television stations. Call and ask for the names of the 
producers of public affairs, interview a.id talk shows. Note the by- 
lines in newspapers and the credits at the end of TV programs. 

Once you are familiar with local reporting and resources, you 
can begin to respond to the news. Tal e advantage of letters to the 
editor, editorials, and guest columns. If you write a letter immedi- 
ately after a story has appeared, you may be able to influence an 
editorial on the topic. 

Letters to the editor are one of the most frequently read sec- 
tions of a newspaper or magazine. NAEYC's Making News: An Af- 
filiate Guide to Working With the News Media (1987) provides these 
tips for writing letters to the editor: 

• Mail your letter the day the story appears. 

• Pick one or two important points and make them briefly. Suc- 
cinct letters are more likely to be printed. 

• Published letters are rarely more than three paragaphs iong, so 
expect portions to be cut. 

• Sign your name, and identify yourself if it is relevant to the 
issue. Cite your professional organization only if it has taken a 
similar position. 
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Advocate* in Action 



Dunn* ftai fell of 1066, child 

a mejor Kansas City newspaper. 
Bmwm child owe wes often 
portwyrtr4gattv^alooaladv^ 
oate o«ned the reporter to Oy to 
provide a more balanced picture. 
The phone oall led to ft meeting 
The reported found the inter* 
matton presented "jy tae advocate 
bo intereettnc she suggested the 
advocate organise ft conference 
<m the issue. The advocate in turn 
asked If the newspaper would fond 
euoh an activity. The newspaper 
had already epent lte fUnda for 
sponsoring «udh events, but the 
idea for a oonforenoe had been 
launched; the date was set, and 
the reporter agreed «o oover the 
event. 

As the advocate discussed the 
idea with others, it was decided 
that the conference would focus on 
a variety of perspectives on child 
care, including parents', pro- 
fessionals', and employers'. Rec- 
ognising the need for servioee and 
financial support, the advocate 
contacted oommunity groups and 
businesses that represented these 
various perspectives. The looal 
parents' magazine agreed to pro- 
vide refreshments and funds for 
mailing; the University of Mis- 
souri/Kansas City provided the 
meeting hall. Financial support 
came from looal oKldren's ser- 



opportunity to tot 

vices organisations, looal busi- 
nesses, and affiliates of national 
children's and women'* organisa- 
tions. The advocate frequently 
called upon others for assistance 
and alweys found them willing to 
contribute to the effort 

The half -day Invitational oonfer- 
enoe took plaoe in Deoe&ber 1087. 
legislators, parents, community 
decision makers, and child care 
professionals were invited' Th«y 
heard a nationally known speaker 
on flunlly issues and two panels 
repreeentlng various perspectives 
on child cafe and then met in small 
groups to discuss the issues* The 
oonforenoe was audtotoped and 
transcribed. Participants received a 
copy of the trans aript 

Looal papers and television 
stations covered the event, pro- 
viding a more complete picture of 
child care. Participants grew in 
their understanding of the com- 
plexities of the issues. Advocates 
ana organisations formed new 
linkages, the conference mailing 
list was later used to inform peo- 
ple about the Act for Better Child 
Care. New groups have become 
Involved with looal child care Ini- 
tiatives as a result of the oonfer- 
onoe. 

Based on a telephone interview with 
Stacic Goffin, February 1988 
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Another approach is to call the editor about submitting an 
editorial or a guest column in response to a story. These pieces are 
often written by local experts— so establish your credibility 
and availability. 

You can also take the opportunity to talk with reporters either 
in response to a story or to initiate an item (see Advocates in Ac- 
tion, p. 60). The goal is keep your issues in front of the public to 
build awareness (see "When You Are Interviewed or Ask To Talk 
With Reporters," p. 62). In fact, the news may provide you with a 
local key to use to get your message across. In one community, a 
fire broke out in a licensed family day care home that enrolled 
more than 10 children. Local advocates, who for years had been 
trying to limit the number of children in group -are, used the op- 
portunity to talk with reporters about their issue. Several stories 
followed that examined state and local licensing requirements and 
the need for legislative chinge. 

Other publications to help your work with the media, advo- 
cates, and others are in Appendix G. 
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When You Are Interviewed or Ask To Talk 
With Reporters 

• Know exactly what information you want reported before you 
seek the interview. Limit yourself to two or three main 
points. 

• Refer to these points throughout the discussion — not just 
once, delate them to important facts and personal-interest 
stories. 

• If the reporter does not ask about a s' ;nificant area, volun- 
teer the information. "There's one area we haven't touched 
on that is very important and that is. . . ." 

• Stick to your area of expertise. If you do not know an an- 
swer, say so. If you can find out, tell the reporter you will 
call with the information, and then follow through. 

• Above all, avoid jargon or ambiguous thoughts. If only a 
technical word seems to fit, then explain its meaning. If the 
ideas are complex, rephrase the idea in another way: "Let 
me make sure I made myself clear. . . ." 

• Adjust your rate of speaking to the reporter's ability to record 
what you are saying. 

• If you are doing a TV interview, write youi response out first 
in no more than three simple sentences. Generally speaking, 
your answer has the tr c chance of being used if it is be- 
tween 20 and 30 secoi.us long. 

• Suggest related stories, but if no interest is expressed, don't 
persist. 

• After the interview, if you realize you made a factual mis- 
take, call the reporter and correct your enor. The reporter 
will have more, not less, regard for your credibility. 

Adapted from NAEYC's Making News: An Affiliate Guide to Working 
With the News Media, 1987. 
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Chapter 4 

Joining With 
Others To Reach 
Your Goals 



Advocates join with others because together they can 
accomplish changes that cannot be achieved by individuals 
acting alone. In addition, a shared message has much more weight 
and impact. Sheer nui ibers can sometimes lead to changes that 
even the most persistent individual could not bring about. 

Working with others allows advocates to pool their expertise. 
This way, no one person has to do it all and each person gets to do 
what she or he does best and enjoys most. The expanded range of 
skills and knowledge improves the chances that the group will 
reach its goals. Working with othc^ also links colleagues who can 
share moral support, encouragement, and feedback. 

Collaborating with other groups 

You might join with other - w\y childhood advocates as an indi- 
vidual or as a representative ot another membership group such as 
a professional association or employee organization. You can par- 
ticipate in networks, coalitions, advisor} boards, or commissions or 
task forces. 

These groups form at each level of advocacy — local, state, and 
national — but differ in their purposes and what they can accomplish 
most successfully. When you choose to join with others, you must 
decide what you want to achieve and which group most closely 
shares your goals. 
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Membership organizations 

A number of membership organizations provide professional 
development opportunities for educators of young children. Some 
groups focus on early childhood issues (NAEYC and its affiliates, 
child care employee groups); others have a broader concern with 
members from diverse professional backgrounds (American Associa- 
tion of University Women, National Urban League). Some of these 
L jps are listed in Appendix F. By overlapping your member- 
ships, you can build linkages with other organizations and thus gain 
wider support from a greater number of people. Being able to tell 
policymakers and other decision makers that your efforts represent 
200 members, for example, strengthens your impact. State employ- 
ees in Pennsylvania, for instance, successfully lobbied for early 
childhood services through their employee organization, which in- 
cluded early childhood professionals (Halpern, 1981). 

Many membership organizations, including AEYC groups, rely 
on volunteers to achieve their purposes. Members' continued 
commitment depends upon their receiving personal as well as pro- 
fessional satisfaction from their efforts. Because members have dif- 
ferent interests and are at different levels of involvement in their 
professional growth (Smith, 1987), groups will vary in their priori- 
ties and the activities they prefer to support. You may even need 
to convince your colleagues that policy decisions have an important 
effect on children's growth and that one of their professional re- 
sponsibilities should include involvement in advocacy. 

One way a group can actualize its commitment to advocacy is 
by designating an Advocacy or Public Policy Committee (although 
advocacy efforts reed not be limited to public policy advocacy). 
This committee should provide a focus as well as an action plan for 
the group's efforts. 

The committee's success depends in large part upon selecting a 
chairperson whose interests, skills, and abilities are consistent with 
the challenges associated with advocacy. An advocacy chairperson 
must be able to act as a nr.entor for emerging advocates, support 
active advocates, and conceptualize the organization's activities 
within an advocacy framev/ork. A chairperson csn facilitate these 
goals by bringing information to the membership, helping the 
group focus on specific issues, recommending advocacy strategies, 
and organizing others to act. 

Focus is crucial — it is easy to be distracted by all the needs of 
children and those who care for them. The advocacy committee 
should select an issue that is consistent with t\\c organization's pur- 
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pose, interests, and planning process and should develop specific 
strategies to move the issue forward. Flip-flopping ..cm one issue 
to another, or taking on too many at once, dilutes a group's efforts 
and undermines its effectiveness. 

An advocacy committee can help governing boards and the 
general membership to structure their advocacy focus in at least 
three ways: 

1. platform statements 

2. resolutions 

3. position statements 

Platform statements are an advocacy tool for helping a group fo- 
cus and prioritize its concerns. They are adopted by the governing 
board and written as specifically as possiMe to describe the group's 

preferred solution to a problem. For example, " 

organization supports improved licensing standards that address 
group size, teacher/child ratios, caregiver training, and program cri- 
teria." In contrast, a sweeping statement supporting development- 
ally appropriate programs is too general and open to mis- 
interpretation. Platforms can help a group (or its lobbyist) respond 
to proposed public policies. 

Resolutions are forma! expressions of an organization's com- 
mitment and concern and thus should be consistent with the 
g r cjp's platform. Resolutions are adopted by the governing board 
and/or full membership as an expression of a decision to act in a 
particular way. 

Resolutions most often appear in the format 

"Whereas, . . . 
Therefore, . . 

and are rarely longer than one page. The "whereas" sections con- 
tain statements of facts and/or beliefs; the "therefore 1 ' portion sets 
forth the action or position based on those facts and beliefs. For 

example, "Whereas organization believes 

in maximizing the support systems available to families with infants, 

therefore oiganization supports restoring 

$100,000 in state funds for maternal and infant care programs." 
The impact of resolutions is maximized by disseminating them to 
policymakers and others involved with the issue. 

Position statements are summaries of evidence with conclusions 
and recommendations (A. D.A. Reports, 1980; Mastcis, 1984). Posi- 
tion statements can be organized and written in a vanety of stvlcs. 
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They usually include a rationale, definitions of frequently used 
terms, a review of relevant literature, recommendations for change, 
and references. Position statements provide a framework for further 
action on an issue, such as letters to legislators or newspaper edi- 
tors, responses to proposed regulations, or testimony preparation. 

Groups usually adopt a position statement when they (1) con- 
front an issue of concern to their membership and (2) are willing to 
take a stand, but (3) lack a clear, well-organized document that 
represents their stance and that can be used to educate others. A 
committee usually prepares the statement by reviewing the litera- 
ture and talking with experts. 

When a position statement is approved, it assumes the weight 
of the group accepting it. Its political clout extends beyond the 
viewpoint of a single individual or a small group. Position state- 
ments can be strengthened when jointly developed by several 
groups or endorsed by other groups upon completion. Positions 
statements are especially effective tools for increasing public under- 
standing of an issue and informing public- and private-sector 
decision making. 

Developing platforms, resolutions, and position statements re- 
flects an organization's growing sophistication in advocacy. How- 
ever, an advocacy committee may initially need to focus its efforts 
on nurturing its own members' increased involvement in advocacy 
activity and educating them about issues and specific advocacy 
skills. As developmental^ oriented educators already know, the 
starting point for growth is with the individual. 

Networks 

Most networks are informal groups that meet regularly to share 
information. Members are usually representatives from professional 
organizations, labor groups, agencies, and institutions that 
work with or on behalf of young children — rather than 
unaffiliated individuals. 

Groups can easily become isolated. This isolation sometimes 
fosters competition and distrust among groups that work with or on 
behalf of a similar population of children or who compete for the 
same resources. Participation in a network helps reduce an organi- 
zation's sense of isolation, increase members' awareness of others' 
activities, and break down misconceptions and communication bar- 
riers that may exist. As a result, networks are an advocacy tech- 
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nique that fosters relationships (Morgan, 1983) that may, in turn, 
be involved later in more focused advocacy activity. 

Because of their informality, networks usually require few for- 
mal policies ?nd have a flexible organizational structure. One or 
two leaders often set the meeting dates, organize their location, 
arrange speakers, keep members informed, and facilitate the 
meeting's flow. 

Networks create a nonthre^ening environment in which par- 
ticipants can exchange information and become more aware of each 
other's viewpoints (Briggs, 1985). A network's success is based 
primarily upon the equality of its members, the absence of ad- 
ditional responsibilities, and the opportunity for people to get to 
know each other and be better informed about relevant i sues and 
events. Because networks focus on establishing relationships and 
new allies, their impact usually increases with time (see Advocates 
in Action, p. 70). 

Coalitions 

Coalitions or alliances are organized gatherings of representa- 
tives from groups that have decided to plan and coordinate their 
efforts to achieve a specific purpose. Once that 4 x, trpose is 
achieved, many coalitions are dismantled, although members often 
stay in touch about other advocacy efforts. Some coalitions even 
evolve into permanent advocacy groups. Coalitions, therefore, may 
differ from networks in their structure, purpose, and life span. 

Coalitions are usually formed to develop or respond to legis- 
lation. They serve as focal points, clearinghouses, and coordinators 
to make sure that participating groups and individuals are doing all 
they can to achieve a desired result (League of Women Voters of 
the United States, 1976). 

Coalitions are outcome oriented. They are only as strong as 
their membei organizations' skills, contacts, and commitment. In- 
tense efforts are required to create and maintain a shared focus. 
Therefore, strong leadership, sufficient resources, and a constant 
focus on the desired outcome are necessary for a coalition's success 
(Bing & Richart, 1987). 

Successful legislative campaigns depend upon the active sup- 
port of a large and diverse constituency that can send a mcs.age of 
broad-based support to decision makers. Coalitions should intrude 
as many organizations as possible thai share an interest in a par- 
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Advocates in Action 
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Commissions and task forces 

Special commissions and task forces may be appointed by gov- 
ernment officials, professional groups, or volunteer organizations. 
Most task forces include staff, interested citizens, and knowledge- 
able professionals in their membership. Task forces usually docu- 
ment problems and suggest recommendations for action. These 
groups can generate consensus on issues and, by soliciting input 
from experts, introduce new possibilities (Bing & Richart, 1987). 
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As a member of this »ype of group, you have the opportunity, 
either as an individual or as a representative of a professional orga- 
nization, to influence the direction of policymaking from within, 
rather than outside, the system (Kilmer, 1980). This can be an es- 
pecially effective way to influence the development or revision of 
administrative rules and regulations. 

Unfortunately, sometimes officials appoint task forces with the 
intent to delay real decision making while presenting an image of 
interest and concern. Other times, to please everyone, a group's 
recommendations arc so watered down they are meaningless. Even 
if you are concerned about the nature of the group, it may still be 
worth getting involved if your skills and knowledge can help move 
the issues forward and maintain the group's direction. 

Working effectively with others 

Strong groups don't just happen. They emerge and grow 
through the efforts of many individuals. Regardless of the type of 
gro^p, participants need to be in agreement about how the group 
will operate and what its purpose is. Tasks need to be clearly 
defined and assigned. There must be sufficient resources for the 
group to achieve its goal*; otherwise, the group's goal setting may 
be unrealistic. Members also need strong skills in working with 
each other. 



Choosing your most suited role 

Once you decide to join a group, you can select whether you 
want to be a contributor, advisor, or leader. All three roles arc im- 
portant in any group, and, in fact, you may play each role at differ- 
ent times. Advocates can only be responsible for a few' projects at 
o;ie time, so you will need to be capable of supporting and fol- 
lowing others' efforts, too (Smith, 1987). 

Contributory are active members. They participate in decision 
making and help carry out the group's activities. They tend to 
prefer to cooperate with the leadership of others, however, rather 
than assume leadership responsibility. 

Advisors educate others about an issue. This is an especially 
important role when you are involved in a group with members un- 
familiar with early childhood issues. In »je. cribing her role as an 
advisor to a local task force, Kilmer (1980) emphasized the impor- 
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tance of both her early childhood expertise and her sensitivity to 
the po, al aspects of the process. 

Leaders coordinate and provide the vision, focus, encourage- 
ment, support, and stamina to maintain a group's momentum. Ef- 
fective leaders are critical to a group's success. 

Developing awareness of group dynamics 

Working with other people is not always easy. For example, 
groups can gft mired down by an individual's personal agenda or 
some^ .ability to cooperate (see Ciames Advocates Play, p. 
75). Awareness of the skills it takes to keep a group running 
smoothly can facilitate the group process. Effective advocacy 
groups know how to transform their interests into a shared \ision 
anu coordinated activity. 

Promoting interpersonal skills. Advocacy efforts require under- 
standing what will encourage others to become involved on behalf 
of children and creating the circumstances so that advocates can ef- 
fectively express their concerns. In a group situation, this requires 
understanding group dynamics and the democratic process (Kilmer, 
1980; Meadors, 1984; Morgan, 1983). 

These understandings enable advocates to work together coop- 
eratively. Give-and-take is an integral part of democratic group in- 
teraction, so be prepared to compromise. Each person and group 
has different priorities and strategies, which can cause internal con- 
flicts. Still, it is always important to respect the ideas of others. 
Trying to figure out the reasons behind differences can help make 
them more understandable (League of Women Voters of the 
United States, 1976; Zigler & Finn, 1981). 

It takes time to buil ' trusting relationships among group mem- 
bers, so effective leaders allow ample opportunities — formal and 
informal — for this process to take place. They make sure everyone 
has time to express her or his views and chances to influence the 
direction of a decision. Disagreements arc inevitable in a group. 
When they occur, be sure to fight the issues — not the people. 

Keeping each other informed. Successful groups foster satisfying, 
trusting relationships and set achievable goals. Achieving these 
goals requires members to share their knowledge and keep each 
other informed as issues develop. Otherwise, members will not 
have the information needed to act and the group's advocacy effort 
will be undermined. Members should always be aware of what is 
happening, how things are progressing, and how they can help. 
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Games Advocates Play 

The misety game. Advocates coh.phin instead of dircc* : ng 
their energies to finding realistic solutions to a problem. 

The structure game. Too much time is spent debating differ- 
ences or how the g.oup sho Jd be organised, instead of how to 
make an objective achievable. 

The protect-my-rurf game. Advocates focus on their personal 
' r organizational issues, needs, and prestige at the expense 
of others. 

The conference-and-meeting game. Too many meetings and con- 
ferences become a substitute for action. 

The all-talk-and-no-action game. Advocates spend too much 
time talking about, rather than solving, problems. 

The looking-over-our-shoulders-at-what-everyfwdy^^ 
game. Advocates can learn from others, but they need to spend 
most of their time doing, not watching. 

The wait-for-everybody-to-come-along game. Not everyone 
will— or can— work with others to achieve a goal. Act with the 
resources you have, and continue to invite others to join you. 

Adapted from Building a House on the H>1! for Our Children bv the 
Children's Public Policy Netwo. 1980. Washington, DC: Children's 
Defense Fund. Crpynght hy the Children's Defense Fund. 
Adapted by permission. 



Constant telephone contact i:> essential among th^ leadership of 
a group advocacy effort. In <. Jirion, newsletters oresentations, 
and action alerts 01 telephone trees can help member stw in- 
formed. Each form of communication serves a different purpose 
and requires different kinds of resources. Communication facilitates 
relationships, expands the core of knowledgeable advocates, and 
initiate advocacy action. In general, therefore, the more frequent 
and broad-based the communication, the more likely the group is 
to feel a common sense of purpose. 

Newsletters or \ Dlicy columns should be attractive and n arked 
with clear headlines to stimulate interest. Information should be 
descriptive without being too long, the style clear and readable. 
Readers should always be info med about what they can do* "Write 
or call your senators and urge tr ,)m to. ..." 
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Never assume that other advocates share the same knowledge 
and skills. If your newsletter asks people to volunteer to testify, for 
example, list the phone number and name of the person to call, or 
the time at which people are expected to sign up to appear on the 
agenda. Organizers must consider the prerequisite knowledge advo- 
cates need to be successful. 

Do nor limit communications only to members. Send your 
newsletter to public officials, administrators, and others who share 
your interest or /ho can learn from your materials. Offer to write 
columns for other newsletters. Tins helps develop a broader base 
of people concerned about children's and family issuis. 

Giving presentations at meetings and professional conferences enables 
you to keep noninvolved community member, decision makers, 
and group members informed about issues. Presentations with this 
focus are usually held during professional corferences or at meet- 
ings specifically organized to focus on an issue. 

Direct your material to the issue (s "he section on speaking 
to local groups later in this chapter for additional tips). Be sure to 
explain how the information was gathered, how it is being used, 
how advocates can use the information, and how to contact you 
after the meeting. A one-page handout should summarize the in- 
formation for future reference. 

Action alerts and telephone trees enable you to quickly inform 
members about needed action, usually on legislation. Their pjr- 
pose is to generate phone calls, cards, and letters supporting a bill 
at critical stages of the legislative process. Both depend upon the 
people contacted to act on the information. When developing a list 
of who should receive either style of communication, therefore be 
sure to choose people who are comfortable writing to or talking 
with their legislators. 

Action alerts are one-page flyers — brief and to the point. They 
provide information, outline action for readers to take, and usually 
include a deadline for acting. Alerts are only effective if a member 
of the group stays informed about a bill's status and the most effec- 
tive kind of response needed for its passage. A disadvantage of 
alerts is the absence of a feedback mechanise here is no sure way 
of knowing how many advocates responded to the call for action. 
In addition, funds are needed for typing, duplicating, and mailing 
the alert. An advantage is the ability to contact quickly a large 
number of advocates about the need for immediate ^ction. 
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Telephone trees are more complicated to organize but can acti- 
vate action even more quickly than alerts. Quick response is neces- 
sary when a policymaker's support or vote is needed within 48 
hours. Telephone trees work like a chain letter. A chairperson 
starts the process by calling ,he key contacts with a brief action 
update and a message to be phoned in to targeted legislators. 
These advocates, in turn, contact their legislators and then call an 
additional three to five members to spread the word. Ideally, no 
one person has to spend more than 20 or 30 minutes on the phone, 
yet legislators receive dozens of calls as a result. 

Telephone volunteers should be organized by state and/or con- 
gressional districts. This way, when specific legislators need to be 
contacted, the telephone tree can a'ert their constituents (see Fig- 
ure 4.1). Representatives are mosi .esponsive to the concerns of 
constituents who vote them into office. 

One of the harde : parts in setting up a tree can be getting 
group members to locate their distri . number and the names of 
their state and federal represc ntatives. Another challenge is to es- 
tablish checkpoints to make sure the chain is not broken. In a large 
tree, people farther out on the branches could call the chairperson 
or district contact to report receiving their call. At a minimum, the 
last person on each branch should notify the chair or district contact 
that the chain was completed. 

Just as with alerts, the chairperson and district contacts need to 
be well informed about the proposed legislation and its progress. 
Callers need to be able to answer the questions of others in the 
chain and to explain the needed action. A contingency plan should 
: >c developed so callers know how to "jump over" an unavailable 
link. Weak links in the chain should be replaced or put at the end 
of the chain. Telephone trees require careful coordination to keep 
ail the parts functioning. 

Reaching out to the community 

Groups can be especially effective in building community 
awareness and support for children's issues by planning special 
events and organizing a speakers' bureau. The recent increased at- 
tention to early childhood concerns makes these kinds of efforts 
especially viable strategies. Reaching out to other groups is an ef- 
fective way to enlarge constituency concern and support for early 
childhood issues. 
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Figure 4.1 
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Planning special events 



A variety of events can increase public awareness of early 
childhood issues. 

Conferences, workshops, and seminars build awareness of specific 
issues and help participants plan strategies for action. 

Celebrations, festivals, or fairs bring children, parents, and educa- 
tors together for a good time. They can provide attention for an 
issue such as appropiiate early education practices. 

Shopping mall aahitiesl exhibits can increase your group's visibility 
as well as public sensitivity to -dily childhood issues. 

Open houses and tours of early childhood programs enable parents 
and the general public to become better informed about good early 
childhood programs. 

Although public events can be planned throughout the year, 
they are especially appropriate for the Week of the Young Child. 
This week v usually celebrated in April, is sponsored by NAEYC. 
Its purpose is to help people fecus attention on the needs of young 
children and then families 

All of these events take a great deal of planning, effort, and 
cooperation. As part of the planning process, it is important to 
identify your goals, select the kind of event most likely to achieve 
those goals, and obtain the necessary resources (sites, volunteers, 
financial support). Evaluate the event afterward so that when you 
plan the next one, you learn from your experiences. 



Speaking to. local groups 

Every community has civic, church, labor, political, and special 
interest groups — Junior League, Rutary Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Knights of Columbus, unions, and many more. With the 
growing attention to children's issues, many of these groups are in- 
terested in hearing local experts present information on the topi 

\ speakers' bureau can be a resource for informing community 
groups about important early childhood issues. Speakers' bureaus 
arrange for speakers on a variety of topics and help connect them 
with interested groups. If possible, speakers should represent a 
wide range of child- and family-related professions: psychologists, 
health workers, and children's librarians, for example. This in- 
creases constituency support for your issues. The formation of your 
service can be announced by developing a short press r Jease. Pub- 
licize your speakers' bureau by sending letters to area church and 
civic groups, clubs, and associations. 
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Before planmr.j a speakers' bureau, however, first determine 
community interest in such a project. The Chamber of Commerce 
can identify professional and civic organizations that could be sur- 
veyed for their interest. 

Forming a speakers' bureau may be too ambitious for your 
group. If you are still interested in making some direct contacts, 
you could arrange individual speaking engagements. 

Individual and bureau presentations should match the interests 
of audience organizations. If you are interested in building coali- 
tions, for example, focus on religious, labor, and women's groups; 
if you are interested in expanding er ployer support for child care, 
address business groups. Contact the president or program chair- 
person. Introduce yourself, establish your expertise, state your 
goals, and provide a brief summary of your proposed presentation. 
If the group is interested, agree upon a date and inquire about 
length of time, format, and facilities. 

To enhance your presentation, consider displaying pictures of 
children and families or preparing eye-catching charts to illustrate 
your points. Handouts should be kept to a minimum so the audi- 
ence doesn't have to fumble with papers. Make sure your message 
is clear, especially if you are asking the group to take some action 
on an issue. 

For clarity, avoid professional jargon and try to keep your re- 
marks brief, it's helpful to have a shorter version of your presenta- 
tion ready to deliver if your time is cut short. At the end, ask for 
questions and answers. These often catch the attention of the au- 
dience better than prepared speeches. Remember to thank the 
group for the opportunity to speak, both at the end of the talk and 
in a fol»ovv-up letter. 

# * * # # 

Early childhood advocates working together can accomplish 
much for children and families. Our efforts to rt'.ch out to others 
will need to be continuous so we can tackle th: many issues r .till to 
be resolved. 
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Chapter 8 

Increasing Our 
Numbers and 
Building Our 

Strengtii 

It is not enough for a few people to advocate. Part of becoming 
an advocate is sharing our experiences with others. Strength 
and power will only happen when we increase our numbers and 
our effectiveness. 

Each of us needs to encourage others to become advocates. 
When we send the message that early childhood advocacy is impor- 
tant, we legitimize it as an integral part of our training and help 
others see how to integrate it into their professional responsibilities. 
We encourage more people to speak out. As Anne Hunt (1988), an 
advocate in Tennessee, points out, 

[We] must give public policy activities as much emphasis as 
we do [any other aspect of] professional training. . . . 
Training and experience are giving us information and con- 
fidence. . . . We are feeling support, and on occasion, even 
power as we unite our efforts. . . . [We] are becoming a 
network of child advocates . . . evolving from a solo to a 
chorus — a chorus that blends many voices in harmony but 
retains the timbre and flavor of each. (p. 26) 

The novement on behalf of children, families, and the early 
childhood profession is building, one person at a time. Through 
workshops and courses, meetings end contacts, we are encouraging 
others to join with ns. 
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A supportive advocacy leader, like a good teacher, recognizes 
the importance of building personal relationships with the people 
she or he is guiding. Our effectiveness as advocates is not confined 
to our own ability to cause change. As leadt.s, we relate to others 
in ways that help them see that they too can make things happen. 
We build confidence. We enable emerging advocates to grow into 
their own role. We serve as models for taking action and speaking 
out on issues. 

Fostering a belief in change 

Too often people do not speak out because they think that 
their actions will not 4 nake a difference or that change is impos- 
sible. Institutional change is often slow. The problems that early 
childhood educators face are complex. Many people already put in 
long hours and receive low salaries for their work. But we must try 
not to feel overwhelmed by the time and energy it takes to move 
an issue forward. 

It is not always easy to motivate people, to convince them that 
their actions can effect change. Sometimes we ask people to write 
letters to legislators and the bills do not pass. Or we ask people to 
use developmental^ appropriate teaching practices and they face 
resistance from parents and administrators. We ask people to speak 
out to the business community and they may encounter a lack of 
interest for investing private money in long-term solutions. 

These realities should not force us to give up. Instead, we 
should reach out and support each other. Wc can maintain our en- 
thusiasm and continue to foster a belief in change. We can support 
even small advocacy efforts by showing appreciation for individual 
and group contributions and by highlighting their successes along 
the way. We can join forces and overcome our differences to build 
a stronger voice for change. 

Building confidence and skills 

Many people lack the confidence to speak out. They resist 
taking action because they do not believe in their own powrr to 
effect change, or they feci that they may not have sufficient 
knowledge of how our government and other institutions operate. 
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Early childhood advocates can help overcome these barriers. 
We ~an: 

1. Promote a positive professional self-concept within the field. We 
are experts in early childhood education. We have a wealth of 
information to share. 

2* Stress that decision makers need to hear from us to better un- 
derstand the issues. Although they may be in influential posi- 
tions, they don't have all rhe answers. They need our expertise. 

3. Provide the tools to help others get involved. Help others un- 
derstand how policy is made, how institutions work, and how to 
influence decisions. When training others, demonstrate good 
teaching practices. Present information in a way that is clearly 
understood. Speaking "over people's heads" only adds con- 
fusion and undermines our effort to recruit more advocates. 

4. Define the issues clearly and provide concrete suggestions for 
action when asking others to speak out. Once people see that 
the first step is not so difficult, they will probably be willing to 
take another one. 

5. Be available to answer questions, guide people, and serve as an 
advisor or mentor to emerging advocates. First-time advocates 
may be intimidated when they speak out, especially if their 
views are met with opposition. When someone is there to share 
and listen to their concerns, or to clarify issues, it provides the 
encouragement to go forward (see Advocates in Action, p. 86). 

Allowing people to grow into 
the advocacy role 

Developing any new skill takes time. When we reach out to 
new advocates, we need to realize that they may have time con- 
straints. In addition, some people have special areas of interest. We 
must allow people to take on th? jobs that they arc most comfort- 
able doing. Some will be jpe-\ ~rs, others writers, or planners, or 
researchers, or envelope stuffers. Each role is valuable and c*^h 
is important. 

Mo:.* of our advocacy efforts arc done by volunteers, so we 
must help people to become more aware of the issues, to develop 
relationships with others involved, and to see that their con- 
tribution makes a difference. 
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Advocates in Action 



"T es<lsi slili) tlwwifc ijpmni n In rubllo 
Bollnar.r This pwjeot grew cut of 
the need to, support iwr leeder- 
■hip lxm>hPiin^ In public pol^ 
and«*roo^nc*mttealnoon- 
oeptuallatagthleedtar^thciariattln^ 
1ni(1<nTitn chose to flesltfn ■ pro 
gram (feet would inspire others to 
action aitfwoulddsvelwtheakilie 
na o ss sai y to afliot aheage. 

A subcommittee of fib* State 
PubHo Foitty Ctaiflintttoc developed 
the Ida* and presented It to the 
board. The plan recommended de- 
veloping *n advocacy curriculum 
thatlnok^dQaottfa^atudant 

riala; and providing twining using 
this curriculum to a representative 
from each of tha etate'a Affiliate 
Grcupe. (The largest Affiliate in 
the atate waa allowed two repre- 
sentattvee.) 

Onoe the board passed the plan, 
they hired aa a consultant a uni* 
versity profeaaor who had been 
teaching a oourae on advooaqy to 
write the curriculum. Affiliate 
members then made nominations 
for the "Intern" positions. Interns 
were selected baaed on a review 
of qualifications, Interest, and a 
personal interview by a oommittee 
of the atate board. 

The training program lasts one 
year and rras from January to Oc- 



tober. Interns meet every other 
month in different areas of the 
atate and twice in the state capital. 
The local affiliate In that area is 
responsible for housing and ac- 
commodations. 

During the first wave of Interns, 
the state board paid for the travel 
of the interns; however, the re- 
sponslbfltty for theee ooets is now 
being shsred with affiliates and 
individuals. 

During theeeblmoiithryoeeolons, 
interna meet for a foil weekend 
program of training. Assignments 
include promote such as research- 
ing and analysing local Issues, 
contacting local officials and state 
reprccentatt**e, preparing test! 
mony, and otfiar special projects. 
For etample, two interns prepared 
* slide/taps show on t*\e legis- 
lative proor jS to be used at ad- 
vooacy workshc 

In this first phase, the project 
has suooaasfoUy trained a new ca- 
dre of early childhood advocates 
who have moved on to assume 
leadership roles in public polloy for 
their Affiliate Groups. The dream 
of a few dedicated leaders has 
grown into a network of trained, 
committed advocates, working 
across the stats to improve early 
childhood programs serving young 
GhlM^m end their families. 

Basec or a telephone interview with 
Nancy Noble, January 1988 
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Serving as a model advocate 

We must Le willing to speak out, to stand up, and to model 
the kinds of actions we want others to take. People learn how to be 
advocates by watching others at work. We all probably recall people 
who inspired us at different points in our professional lives to be- 
come involved in working for change (Whitebook & Ginsburg, 1984). 

Our willingness to stand up and speak out on early childhood 
issues demonstrates to our colleagues that they are not alone in 
their concerns. It sets an example to others that we have an impor- 
tant message to share. Together we can make a difference for 
young children, families, and the early childhood profession. 
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Figure A.I 

Structure of the U.S. Congress 
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From Understanding Congress by Washington Monitor, 1982, Washing- 
ton, DC: Author. Copyright 1982 by Washington Monitor. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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